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REV. SAMUEL I. PRIME, D.D. 

Rey. Samvet Irex-evs Parmer, 
D.D., is well known from his long 
and successful editorship of the New 
York Observer. In this position his 
name has been frequently before the 
world, and also on the pages of a 
number of popular works of travels 
as well as of general literature, 
which he has from time to time pub- 
lished. 

He is now in the prime of life, 
having been born at Ballston, in 
this State, on the 4th of November, 
1812, and consequently at present is 
forty-five years of age. 

His ancestry were men of note, 

whose names are found in the his- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church in 
America. His great - grandfather, 
Rev. Ebenezer Prime, was a Pres- 
byterian clergyman of ante-Revolu- 
tionary times, a graduate of Yale, 
and a distinguished scholar and di- 
vine. His grandfather was Dr. 
Benjamin Y. Prime, whose patriotic 
songs form part of the preserved po- 
etry of the Revolution, an accom- 
plished physician, a graduate of 
Princeton, and’ a man of varied 
learning, who wrote freely in Greek, 
Latin, French, and English, both po- 
etry and prose. 

Ilis father, Rev. Nathaniel S. 
Prime, D.D., deceased about two 
years ago, was also a graduate of 
Princeton, and well known for his 
scholarly abilities and pulpit clo- 
quence, as well as for his published 
works, His recent life and death 
are remembered with affectionate 
veneration by a large circle of ac- 
quaintances and friends, 

While he was yet in his infancy, 
the parents of Dr. Prime removed 
to Cambridge, Washington County, 
New York. It was here that his 
boyhood was spent. His rapid prog- 
ress in study gave promise of future 
distinction. At eleven years of age 
he was fitted for college, but on ac- 
count of his youth he was detained 
at home. Here he had, and im- 
proved, that opportunity of observ- 
ation which he has turned to rare 
account in that little @olume ‘‘ The 
Old White Meeting-house,” in which 
the pastor is his own father, and the 
roguish Richard is the portrait of 
his own boyhood, Few volumes de- 
scriptive of rural life possess a sweet- 
er charm than these quaint pictures, 
in which the features of frolicsome 
but innocent youth, and of patriarch- 
al grace, are so beautifully blended. 

He was not yet fourteen years of 
age when he entered Williams Col- 
lege. Before he was seventeen he 
was graduated with one of the high- 
est honors of his class, 

He studied theology at Princeton, 
and before he was twenty-one years 
of age he entered upon the duties of 
the ministry. The first scene of his 
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labors was at Ballston Spa, but a single year’s | duced him to try the advantages of foreign travel. 


service so affected his health that he was com- 
pelled to retire from active labors. After a while 
he resumed his efforts in the pulpit. His place 
of labor was on the Hudson, opposite Newburgh. 
For three years he was enabled to sustain the 
burden, but again his health failed. Constrained 
to relinquish his chosen field, he turned his at- 
tention to literature in connection with the press. 
In 1840 he became connected with the New York 
Observer, of which, with a slight interval, he 
has ever since been the efficient editor. This in- 
terval was that during which he was Secretary of 
the American Bible Society. To this post he was 
elected in 1849, but the public speaking which the 
duties of the office required affected his health and 
compelled his resignation. 

In 1853 the repeated failure of his health in- 










He spent some time in Europe, visiting its prin- 
cipal cities, and its scenes of historical interest ; 
thence passing to Egypt and the Holy Land. The 
incidents of his travels, with accompanying obsérv- 
ations, appeared first in a series of letters in the 
columns of the Observer, and were afterward col- 
lected and published in two volumes by the Har- 
pers. Few books of travels make the reader as thor- 
oughly the companion of the author. He directs 
our attention to just those objects which would be 
most apt tointerest our own minds, and in an easy 
and familiar style presents theth before us. 

Dr. Prime is the author of several works which 
have enjoyed a high degree of popularity. To 
some of these we have already adverted. His 
“Old White Meeting-house” will always be a fa- 
vorite. It has something of that same tenderness 
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and genial pathos which characterize Goldsmith's 
‘* Deserted Village.” Strokes of playful humor al- 
ternate with the breathings of a reverent spirit, 
and we have many a picture that would almost in- 
vite the pencil of the old painters, 

Several smaller works have appeared from his 
pen, and have enjoyed extensive popularity. Their 
evident design is simply todogood. His ‘Thoughts 
on the Death of Children’ has had a large sale, 
and has carried consolation and comfort to thou- 


sands of afflicted hearts. The reader needs no oth- . 


er assurance than what he finds in reading it, that 
its language of consolation to the mourner comes 
from one who has wept himself. 

Dr. Prime is eminently if not ultra conserva- 
tive, and has little faith in those more violent re- 
formers who, like Mohammed, present their creed 
in one hand and the sword of vituperation in the 

other, and force a choice, His whole. 
nature revolts at the imperious atti- 
tude of men who would reyolution- 
ize Church and State to execute their 
plans, and who would carry the for- 
tress by storm, He has little sym- 
pathy with those who are so eager to 
‘bear testimony” against the sins 
of their neighbor as to forget their 
own. He is willing to trust far more 
to the slow but steady progress of 
Christian truth and Gospel influence. 
These, in the eyes of some, are mor+ 
tal sins, and in the case of Dr. Prime 
we believe them to be both original 
and actual, nor do we imagine that 
he would shrink from the imputa- 
tion. Flash reform, flash preaching, 
flash any thing, is his especial abhor- 
rence, We can scarce conceive of 
him as having any sympathy with 
quackery in medicine, pettifogging 
at the bar, or empiricism in the pul- 
pit or the senate. He is a sentinel 
to let no kind of pretense pass till it 
/ can give the watch-word, Rash in- 
termeddling with established insti- 
tutions finds no favor at his hands. 
If you wish to rouse all the chivalry 
of his nature, denounce them. Im- 
peach the wisdom of the fathers hy 
the substitution of your own; com- 
mend the Emersonian or Theodore 
Parker school; vent your transcen- 
dentalism about the absolute relig- 
ion or universal conscience ; insinu- 
ste your skepticism under a scientific 
or any other guise, put in a plea for 
Puseyism, Neology, or rampant Ab- 
olitionism, and if your stupidity or 
ignorance is not beneath contempt, 
you will find that you have a seri- 
ons account to settle. Prompt as 
Knightly Paladin for the defense of 
the Holy Sepulchre, he is ready to 
do battle for what he deems sacred, 
and the mask of any pretended lib- 
crality is mercilessly torn off, 

In controversy he is earnest. He 
speaks direct and to the point. You 
; frel that he is not playing a game 
oa offence. Every word strikes home. 

With quick sagacity he sees the vul- 
nerable point of bis antagonist, and 
rarely misses his aim. If you have 
7 any doubt of it, you have only to 
—S= see his victims squirm. Right or 
wrong, the blow has told, He has 
not been demolishing scarecrows or 
wind-mills, What he has said is 
sure to provoke an answer, if that 
—— he possible. Yet he is by no means 
bent on prolonging controversy, He 
has no disposition to make a martyr 
of his victim. He knows just when 
enough bas been said, and is not 
anxious to have the last word, 
When a subject has been sufficient- 
ly discussed, he is content to let it 
alone severely. Indeed, one would 
be surprised to find in a year’s re- 
view so small a bulk of controver- 
sial matter in his columns, Much 
even of this is due to the merciless 
manner in which his views are han- 
dled by opponents, It would be 
strange if the provocation to which 
he is subjected did not sometimes in- 
duce, on his part, some asperity of 
language scarcely in keeping with 
the tone of his other writings or bis 
private character. As little as this 
is to be commended, there are few 
of his opponents that would be an- 
thorized to cast the first stone, nor 
do we believe that even among them 
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would be found a severer critie of what escaped 
him in the beat of disputation than himself. 

Meet him «t the dinner-tablo or in the social 
circle, and you would scarcely recognize the man 
on whom fanatical reformers have heaped the 
odiurn of an Ishniuel. You would see nothing in- 
dicative of the tomahawk or scalping-knife. You 
would meet no frowning brow; you would hear 
no biting speech or latent sarcasm; you would 
see a man, perfectly self-possessed indeed, but 
withal a gentleman of almost chivalrous courtesy. 
There would be no haufeur of manner, no affected 
condescension, but a cordial affability, an almost 
feminine gentleness of manner that would leave 
no room for your preconceived ideal of the unre- 
lenting controversialist. If you have a good story 
to tell, you may be sure he will listen to it, enjoy 
it with a hearty laugh, and pay back your silver 
with gold. His conversational resources are ample 


and promptly at command. He abounds in anec- 
dote; is ready at repartee; and never proses or 
flags. Few men have seen more of the w rid, 
or have had better opportunities for observation. 
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There is scarce a notability « ’ 
scene of history or of nature, with which he has 
not in some way come in contact. His acquaint- 
ance with the Old World is from personal inspec- 
tion, and his scrutiny of passing events is keen 
and sagacious. All these acquisitions are at the 
call of a readv meniory, and a disposition eminent- 
ly social. He is thus fitted to grace those scenes 
in which he delights to mingle. Few men have 
warmer admirers or more devoted friends. In- 
deed, the seeming contrast between the character 
occasionally assumed in controversy, and the more 
appropriate and natural one which belongs to him 
in social life, reminds us of Homer's hero, who ter- 
rifies his child by his ‘glittering helmet,” but wins 
the young heart again by a father’s smile when the 
helmet is laid aside. 

Dr. Prime’s style varies, of course, with the sub- 
ject discussed. But, except in controversy, it is 
characterized by an unstudied case and simplicity, 
often blending the tender or pathetic. An occa- 
sional stroke of playful humor relieves the gravity 





of the subject, or invests it with new attraction. 


As a speaker, Dr. Prime is easy, graceful, and 
impassioned. Unassuming in manner, he is yet 
perfectly self-possessed, and speaks directly to the 
point in hand. His person is of about medium 
height, his head bald on the front and top, but 
intelligence is strongly stamped upon his whole 
aspect, and the quick movement of his eye as he 
sweeps his audienee with its penetrating glance, 
indicates his perfect readiness to meet the emer- 
gency, and his clear apprehension of what the 
occasion demands. 

In the pulpit he has great and remarkable power 
in absorbing the attention of his audience, and 
carrying them with him. His style of sermon- 
izing is that which appeals to the heart, and his 
power of pathos is always irresistible. Few cler- 
gymen are so successful in winning tears from 

yes “unused to weep.” There is no denuncia- 
tion, no clap-trap, no catching illustration in his 
style, but there is a thrilling and engrossing power 
which leads the hearer to fix his eyes on the preach- 
er, and his heart on the subject, until he is melted 
to the tenderness which all men know best befits 
the man who would know what to do for his soul. 

Few men have ever manifested a deeper interest 
in whatever conduces to the moral and social im- 
provement of the community than Dr. Prime. In- 
stitutions of benevolence, charity, moral reform, 
and general intelligence, receive his warm sympa- 
thy and ready advocacy. For ten years he was a 
resident of the city of Newark, and to him probably 
more than any other the ‘‘ Newark Library Asso- 
ciation’’ owes its existence and prosperity. ‘ His 
course during his residence in Newgrk,” says one 
of a different ecclesiastical connection from him- 
self, “was characterized by never-failing inter- 
est in all things promotive of the well-being of 
society, as well as by that consistent walk in pub- 
lic and private life, and active participation ‘in 
every good word and work,’ which are among the 
chief credentials of the Christian gentleman.” 

Few men can be found whose labors with the 
pen occupy so many hours of each successive 
day, and fewer thus engaged find so much leisure 
for varied literary and social recreation. Yet in- 
stead of sinking under bis burden or becoming 
crushed by its weight, his spirits are ever elastic 
and fresh for renewed effort. Applications for ad- 
dresses and discourses, which others in similar cir- 
cumstances would feel themselves forced to decline, 
are frequently met with great promptitude, indi- 
cating the sprightly energy of a mentai constitu- 
tion incapable of indolence, and to which the high- 
est activity is welcome and congenial. 

In the full maturity of his intellectual powers, 
with renovated constitution, and a leader of the 
conservative religious press of the country, his 
earcer of usefulness seems to be only just begun, 
and the religious world looks to him as one of its 
great hopes in the war with infidelity and error 
which now seemis to lie before us. 
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\ E have referred, in one or two previous 

articles, to the subject of the approaching 
Convention to reform our State Constitution. 
We have spoken of the effects produced by the 
Constitution of 1846 upon the Central Power 
of the State, and upon the Judiciary, Let us 
now look a littl: at the Administration of the 
Law. . 

Pope has somewhere a famous couplet to the 
effect that only fools dispute about a form of 
government; that the proper administration of 
the ruling power is the only thing that sensible 
nen should look after. However this proposi- 





| tion may be ia regard to government generally, | 








it certainly contains a world of wisdom in regard | 
to the matter of Public Justice, and especially 
of Civil Justice. 

Whether the system be the Common Law of 
the time of Mansfield, or of to-day, the Civil 
Code of France, the organization of Massachu- 
setts or of New York, it is undeniable that re- 
sults substantially good can be produced under 
either of them, if honestly and intelligently ad- 
ministered; and that neither can produce any 
thing but confusion, vexation, and distress, un- 
less fairly and ably carried out. 

What we call the Law is, to a great extent, 
a collection of abstract rules; and itis not half 
so important what the rule is, as that it should 
be promptly, intelligently, and honestly applied. 

Now, what we want B a proper admina@ra- 
tion of justice. We have lad innumerable re- 
formers of the law—enough for half a dozen 
centuries. We have had change after change 
alike of our law and of our judicial system. 
We have had Chancery ebolished, and the Com- 
mon Law so metamorphosed that its own father 
vould not know it. We have had a Commis- 
sion to alter the Criminal Law; and, even now, 
a Commission is sitting which, with stupendous 
boldness, proposes, for nothing, to revolutionize 
thé entire legislation of the State ; the most ob- 
streperous child of Young America is beginning 
to be sick of the very plirase, Law-Reform. 

Now, in all this, there is no small danger 
that we shall lose sight of the fact that what we 
want is, above all things, a proper administra- 
tion of justice. As we have said, the rule is not 
half so important as the application of the rule. 
Whether a demand shall be enforced in a court 
called a Court of Chancery, or before a tribunal 
called a Court of Law; whether a claim shall 
be presented by a thing called a bill, a com- 
plaint, or a declaration; whether the party who 
brings a suit shall cail himself a plaintiff or a 
complainant, is not near so essential as that, 
when the claim is presented or the suit brought, 
it shall be decided honestly, intelligently, and 
promptly. 

This will hardly be disputed ; and yet we pay 
as little regard to this self-evident truth as if it 
had nothing on earth to do with the subject. 

But if the Convention of 1859, or any other 
Convention, shall ever take hold of this great 
subject in the spirit which alone can produce 
any good results, the first thing they will do will 
be to pause for a while from our cternal tam- 
pering with the rule of right, and look a little 
after the application of the rule. 

There are two things without which a judicial 
system in this State can never be any thing but 
a mortification and a failure. These are, first, 
such an arrangement of the system as shall in- 
sure to the people an able, and, above all, an 
independent Judiciary, and, secondly, a provi- 
sion for reasonable modifications of the system 
from time to time without perpetual alterations 
of the Constitution. 

How are these objects to be secured ? 

First, as to the Judiciary. In no way in the 
world can a really able or a really independent 
Judiciary be secured without a radical change 
in the tenure of judicial office. We may cut off 
districts, and annex districts, and gerrymander 
forever—we may contrive Supreme Courts and 
Courts of Appeal—we may elect, or appoint, or 
create Judges by tossing up coppers—we may 
do what we please, we shall never have a com- 
petent Judiciary until we make them feel strong 
in their seats—till they are strong in their seats, 

The bar is now an undisciplined mob—full of 
talent, of energy, of learning; but nine-tenths 
of it is thrown away because the Judges haye no 
real control. There is no check on bad man- 
ners—none on bad morals. There is no re- 
siraint—no order—no discipline. 

And this check, restraint, or discipline, if it 
ever come, must come from the Judges. No 
crowd of equals can ever marshal or direct it- 
self. What the bar want are competent mag- 
istrates to control, guide, and order them. Are 
the bar ready for this? Are they willing to 
submit to such control? On this the whole 
matter turns. If the bar of the State of New 
York feel this, they can settle the matter with- 
out the smallest difficulty. If they are not—if 
they prefer the present state of things—if they 
think it is good—if they are even lukewarm to 
its evils—better not go through the farce of 
holding a Convention. 

Again, it is indispensable that, in some way, 
a mode be provided of making temporary or 
gradual changes in the system as pressure of 
business or the growth of the State shall require. 
In fact, New York grows so rapidly that any 
system you may make to-day will to-morrow be 
inadequate. In vulgar but expressive phrase, 
the State is always too big for its breeches, 

Now this is well provided for in the practical 
little island of England in regard to the trial of 
causes: and it is in regard to the trial of causes 
that the difficulty most seriously presents itself; 
for with, or before the first trial, a large majority 
of cases end. Now in England the Nisi Prius 
Courts are all held by special Commissioners— 
the Judges always head the Commission, and 
usually hold the Courts; but the names of some 
leading lawyers are also always inserted, and 
whenever a pressure occurs the lawyer takes an 
extra jury and helps to clear the calendar. Why 
not try something of this kind here ? 
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We Mare indeed attempted to reach the evil 
by references; but references are dilatory, ex- 
pensive, and unsatisfactory, and it might have 
been known that they would so prove. They 
are deprived of all publicity, and without pub- 
licity judicial proceedings will forever be infected 
with some abuse or another. There is no check, 
no stimulant, no corrective so potent as the sim- 
ple spell of publicity. Wisely do our Constitu- 
tions declare that the proceedings of Courts of 
Justice shall always be open to the public. 

Once and again—What does the bar of the 
State of New York desire? What do the law- 
yers wish? Do they wish, do they intend, a 
real reform of our administration of justice ? 
If they do, they can have it. If not, they had 
better stay at home, and leave the Convention 
to the sapicnt discussion of ‘Temperance laws 
and Versonal Liberty bills. 


MARTIAL LAW IN RICHMOND COUNTY. 

For the first time in the history of this State, 
one of the connties—Richmond—has been placed 
under martial law. The statute under which 
this extraordinary proceeding has been had, 
empowers the Governor, in the event of insur- 
rection or rebellion—that is to say, in the event 
of incapacity or unwillingness in the county of- 
ficials to serve process or keep the peace and 
have the laws obeyed, to pronounce said county 
in a state of insurrection, and to order the mili- 
tia of the State to the spot to afford main forte 
to the authorities. A State or a county can 
only be said to be in insurrection when the civ- 
il instruments of the law are, by popular vio- 
lence, prevented from performing their duty ; 
when the sheriffs will not or can not serve pro- 
cess or effect arrests, when the coroners refuse 
to arrest the sheriffs, and when the posse comi- 
tatus, after due summons, refuses to come to 
the aid of the officers of the law. To such a 
case as this, and to no other, the statute applies. 

In view of this clear exposition of the law, 
the country will be amazed to learn that there 
has been no resistance whatever to the admin- 
istration of the law in Richmond county. The 
Sheriff has never refused to serve any writ or 
perform any other official function. He has 
never needed to call on the posse, nor is there 
any reason to believe that, had he done so, his 
appeal would have been in vain. Last year 
when he called on the county militia, they were 
on foot and in marching order at an hour's no- 
tice, though the appeal to them was made at 
midnight. The Sheriff of the county declares 
himself able and willing to do his duty, when- 
ever he shall be called upon to do so. It is 
true that a mob lately destroyed an hospital in 
the county; but there was no resistance to the 
county authorities, fur they had not time to in- 
terfere. New York might as well have been 
placed under martial law in consequence of the 
Astor Place or the Dead Rabbit riots as Rich- 
mond county in consequence of the burning of 
the hospitals. 

The consequences of this terrible blunder of 
Governor John A. King will be more widely felt 
than is at present generally foreseen. In the 
first place, it entails a heavy expense on the 
State. At present 300 militiamen are on duty 
in Richmond county for no earthly purpose ex- 
cept. to annoy the inhabitants. They cost about 
$600 a day. It is intended to keep them there 
till the Legislature meets, say four months; by 
which time they will have cost the State (for 
the whole thing being illegal, the State will of 
course have to pay) about $75,000. Secondly, 
the precedent is a bad one. It is well known 
that at bottom politics had much to do with the 
burning of the hospitals. ‘They had become a 
centre of political attack and defense ; their con- 
tinuance was a source of pecuniary gain to the 
political party to which Governor King belongs, 
and their abatement a cardinal point with the 
democracy. Now if the Governor may, without 
legal evidence of insurrection, send down 300 
troops to restore the balance to the side of his 
political party, of course every future governor 
may do the like. Whenever party feeling runs 
high, an unscrupulous governor may overawe 
his opponents by declaring them in a state of 
insurrection, and quartering troops on them. 
It is easy to see whither this practice would 
lead. It is doubtful whether, under “ martial 
law,” the citizens of Richmond county have any 
civil or political rights. It is not certain that 
they are not disfranchised. How admirable a 
plan to dispose of a hostile county, to take ad- 
vantage of a casual riot to declare it in insurrec- 
tion and disfranchise it! Let no one say these 
hypotheses are far-fetched; the experience of 
the past two years shows that no limits can be 
set to the insanity of political partisanship. 

There is one other result which may flow from 
this high-handed and blundering measure of 
Governor King’s—and that is, his impeachment. 
We have reason to believe that preliminary 
measures to that end are already being taken. 
There can be but one objection to such a pro- 
cedure—namely, that it would give the culprit 
too much importance. Two years governorship 
have earned for John A. King the eood-natured 
contempt of some, and the bitter derision of the 
others among his fellow-citizens; every one 
will be so glad when he retires to private life 
that many would regret to see his public career 
protracted even by his impeachment, 





THE END OF THE AsTRONOMICAL 
QUARREL. 


We referred, some weeks ago, to the quarrel 
which had arisen between the Trustees of the 
Dudicy Observatory, of Albany, and the as- 
tronomers of that institution. We showed that 
the pretension of Messrs. Pierce, Bache, and 
Henry to force their protégé, Dr. Gould, on the 
authorities of the Observatory, and to retain 
control of that establishment in defiance of the 
Trustees, in whom its ownership and direction 
are vested by law, was one of those delusions 
to which men of high scientific attainments and 
limited intercourse with the world are naturally 
liable. And we expressed the hope that the 
Trustees would not allow themselves to be over- 
borne by the newspaper clamor which Dr. 
Gould’s friends had created on his behalf, but 
that they would persevere in the course which 
seemed hest calculated to make the Observatory 
practically useful, independently of distinguish- 
ed persons and high-sounding names. 

For thus espousing the side which seemed to 
us to be the side of common sense and science, 
we have been vehemently assailed, both in pub- 
lic and private, by Dr. Gould’s friends. We 
have made no reply to our assailants, confident 
that, when the facts were fairly set forth, they 
would justify our position. At length, after a 
lapse of several weeks, the Trustees of the Dud- 
ley Observatory have just published an account 
of their stewardship. 

We are using no exaggeration when we say 
that this document absolutely overwhelms Dr. 
Gould and his protectors, Professors Bache, 
Pierce, and Henry. Its character may be in- 
ferred from the simple fact, that, though several 
days have elapsed since it appeared, no reply 
has been attempted; in fact, it is unanswerable. 
It convicts Dr. Gould of something very like 
meanness and treachery, as aman; itshows him 
to have been, if not intentionally, at least in 
effect, hostile to the practical usefulness of the 
Observatory, as an astronomer. It proves that 
the aim of Dr. Gould and his learned friends 
was to make the Observatory a sort of tender to 
that magnificent institution, the Coast Survey, 
which, as every one knows, is the private pre- 
serve of a select circle of exclusive scientists. 
It shows that their deliberate purpose was to 
make the one as exclusive as the other; to car- 
ry out at Albany the tyrannical policy which 
has well-nigh ruined the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; and not only 
te allow none of the donors to, or Trustees of, the 
Observatory to reap any glory, or derive any ad- 
vantage from that establishment, but likewise 
to exclude from such glory and advantage every 
scientific man who was not prepared to lay his 
neck under the foot of the magnates of the Coast 
Survey. It proves, that so far from devoting 
himself, soul and spirit, to the Observatory—as 
Dr. Gould's friends claim he did—that gentle- 
man could hardly be induced by the repeated 
appeals of the Trustees even to visit Albany; 
that he would not have gone thither at all had 
he not failed in his attempt to win a professori- 
al chair in Columbia College; that when he 
was at Albany no appeals could induce him to 
put up the magnificent and costly astronomical 
instruments which the Trustees had bought at 
his request; that several instruments which the 
Trustees, under his dictation, had authorized 
him to order and pay for, have never yet been 
furnished ; that when, under his directions, more 
than twice as much money had been spent as 
Professor Mitchell considered sufficient for a 
beginning, he still insisted that the establish- 
ment was not prepared for real work. As to 
the * Scientific Council,” it establishes that, fa- 
mous «is its members deservedly are in the world 
of science, they are children in business; that, 
with no more legal right to control the Observ- 
atory than the editor of this journal, they nev- 
ertheless assumed to do so, and actually hired 
ex-policemen to guard the premises against en- 
croachments from the Trustees, the legal guard, 
ians and possessors of the property. This is 
perhaps, the most painful part of the statement 
One is not so much shocked to learn that Dr 
Gould, who is quite young, should have prove 
himself indocile, querulous, impracticable, an@ 
even fatally remiss and careless of the aims of 
the institution. Young men are often liable 
to these faults; but that men of the age of Pro- 
fessors Henry, Bache, and Pierce should have 
thrust themselves into an institution where the 
had no rights whatever, and assumed to seid 
it in defiance of its rightful managers, and act- 
ually hired bullies to defend their outrageous 
intrusion, is very shameful indeed. 

But it isevenso. These facts are all substan- 
tiated by conclusive evidence—letters from Dr. 
Gould and his friends, and official minutes of 
the Trustees. None of the allegations of the 
Statement can be successfully controverted. 

It is always sad to see great and honored 
names brought into contempt. Every lover of 
science will grieve that Bache and Pierce should 
have been misled into so false a position. Ev- 
ery one would be glad to hear that, having gone 
so far—too far, alas !—in defense of their friend, 
they had seized this opportunity to leave him to 
his fate. But whatever they may do to retrieve 
themselves in public estimation, people will now 
expect that something should be done in eart.- 
est to render the Dudley Observatory worthy of 
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itsendowments. Blamable as the astronomers 
have been, the Trustees are not blameless. As 
men of business, it was ridiculous in them to 
allow themselves to be so easily duped; nor 
should they have suffered themselves to be, 
at last, ousted from premises which they are 
bound by law to hold for a specific purpose. 
These considerations will not escape the atten- 
tion of the Legislature this winter; and if that 
body should, as the Coast Survey hopes, reor- 
ganize the Observatory, and displace the Trus- 
tees, they will only have themselves to blame. 
For they—men of ripe experience and ample 
means—undertook a trust which most certainly 
yet remains unfulfilled. 


satte = UR 
fils LOUNGE, 
THE FEAST OF CERES. 

Now that the literary festivals are ended the ag- 
ricultural begin. In almost every county of every 
State there is a Society of Farmers; and in the 
golden days of September and October they bring 
together the best they have grown, or made, or 
raised—and whoever has a new machine, or a bet- 
ter plan of an old one, may be sure of an audience 
both admiring and appreciating. [Besides the 
county societies and fairs, there is the great central 
State Fair, at which the agricultural condition of 
the State is generally fairly represented. 

Not even the silent farmers can celebrate their 
feast without speeches. Every County Fair, as 
well as the State, has its orator, and the nature 
and drift of his speech is already indicated by the 
occasion, And any man who can speak well upon 
any general subject ought to be able todo so when 
speaking to farmers about farming. The occasion 
is not technical or professional, but universal. A 
correspondent of one of the newspapers says the 
agricultural fairs would be quite perfect, if the or- 
ators only knew a little of the subject upon which 
they were to speak, or owned only so much soil as 
would fill a flower-pot. 

But to suppose that a man knows nothing of 
the principles, or history, or importance—in its re- 
lation to the State—of agriculture, because he is 
not a farmer, shows certainly that the supposer is 
not very familiar with the matter. An Agricultur- 
al Fair is like a Gallery of Pictures. The one is in- 
teresting to the farmer, as the other is to the paint- 
er, technically. But the greatest pleasure to be 
derived from both may be enjoyed by all. A man 
can be delighted with a picture without knowing 
how to mix paints, and with noble products with- 
out knowing how much of what kind of manure to 
apply to their growth; and when the farmers ask 
a man to address them upon such a day, they do 
not expect to hear from him practical directions 
for raising wheat, but practical suggestions about 
their pursuit in itself and in its relations to society. 

These fairs are not only pleasant holidays and 
assemblies of neighbors interested in the same 
things, but they are the direct means of encour- 
aging that actively intelligent spirit, without which 
farming is likely to become one of the most slug- 
gish of human pursuits. And inthis country, where 
two-thirds of the population is agricultural, it is 
easy enough to see that more depends upon the 
intelligence of the farmer than the number of apples 
in a bushel or of tons of hay to the acre. 

The reader who remembers the sketch, by Hop- 
pin, of “‘ Fifth Avenue in the Country,” in our last 
paper, will be amused with the following, which 
puts a fact into rhyme. 

A farmer, having hay for sale, 
Addressed a fop one day, 

And asked him “if he wished to buy 
A load of first-rate hay.” 





“Want hay!" replied the indignant fop, 
Offended at the question, 

**Do I look like a horse, to need 
Your hay for my digestion ?” 


** Look like a horse!” in turn exclaimed 
The vendor of dried grass; 

**You do not look much like a horse, 
But very like an ass." 





GEOGRAPHY IN TIIE CAFES. 

Tur famous geographer Malte Brun isdead, He 
was a Frenchman, and it is a curious question 
whether Geography in France was buried in his 
grave. A late number of the clever Charivari, 
the Paris /’unch, opens an article thus: 

“ There are houses built of glass, why shouldn't there 
be houses made of cotton ? 

“*This question hag been suggested in America, and 
has just been solves, if we may believe the newspapers 
of this morning, which copy an article of one of their 
contemporaries of Louisiana, the Courier of Charleston.” 


The same Charivari presents as its humorous 
illustration a picture of a philosopher introducing 
his unwilling son to a Kangaroo, and underneath 
the legend, ‘‘A savan trying to make friends of 
his son and the Grand Kangaroo of Central America,” 

The picture represents a genuine animal; but 
the only Grand Kangaroo of Central America 
known to our Natural History is /e General Will- 
iam Walker, who made the celebrated leap from 
Greytown to New York, took to the shades, and 
has never been heard of since, 


LL 
LETTER FROM A HIGH PRIVATE. 

Tue Lounger, at his earnest request, has beech 
allowed by a parent, pardonably partial, to publish 
the following graphic and interesting letter from 
one of the heroes now gallantly engaged with the 
vioody insurgents in our domestic India: 

“ARM. OF OoccPaTton, 
“ Sepoy Isianp, September, 1858, 

“Dearest Ma,—I am dreadful wet, and I’ve got 
a horrid cold in my head, and I’ve spoiled my best 
boots tramping round in the dust and dew; but 
then the sense of the glorious service in which we 
are engaged is as good as hot bottles to the feet, 
and delicious as a warming-pan in a January bed. 

“You can have no idea of the awful barbarity 





and reckless lawlessness of this part of the coun- 
try. The gorgeous imagination of an Evarts is 
alone equal to the task of coloring it high enough, 
Every night houses are burned down and the in- 
mates ruthlessly slaughfered. The rancor against 
the yellow fever patients is such that the mob 
roasts one every evening, and Ray Tompkins and 
John C. Thompson tear off the cooked flesh and 
consume it, while the Castleton Board of Health 
dances the Fisher's Hornpipe. That body has of- 
fered an immense reward for the bringing in of Dr. 
Thompson, the efficient and scrupulous Health 
Officer, and, in proportion, for any part of him. 
Their intention is openly avowed of burning him 
at a slow fire. All trade and society, and inter- 
course of every kind, are at an end. ‘he grass 
grows in the roads, and nobody ventures out with- 
out a pair of horse-pistols and a broadsword. Most 
of the buildings upon the island are destroyed, and 
the fields are all, without exception, laid waste. 
Mob law is triumphant. Nobody pretends to sleep 
on the island. Every body expects at every mo- 
ment the bursting out of ‘ those lurid flames’ so el- 
oquently depicted by Mr. Evarts, and then to be, 
in his own words, in the state of ‘the poor men 
who lay exposed to their influence on the damp 
ground that night.’ You know the bitter result to 
those poor men. Those who were not scorched to 
death as they lay there have died maniacs since. 
It’s all very well for Dr. Walser to say at the ex- 
amination that nobody was harmed that night— 
but rather benefited. Dr. Walser is a malignant 
Sepoy. 

* Dear Ma, I don’t wonder we both cried so 
when you knew I was coming to such a place, and 
were packing up my stockings. But, mother, when 
a man is enrolled upon the military lists he takes 
his life in his hand. I’ve not only done that, but 
I’ve taken the lumbago in my back, It’s really 
dreadful. I wish you'd just send some of Pod- 
ger’s Embrocation. 

“ You know we’ve been on a great many excur- 
sions, which consisted mainly of dancing the polka 
and drinking Champagne. But life in the tented 
field, in the yery presence of the enemy and the 
heart of his country, is a very different thing. 
Yet the troops behave most gallantly. A finer set 
of heroes have rarely been seen. When we are do- 
ing guard duty, and pacing the lines, would you 
believe that these infernal islanders actually shoul- 
der sticks and march by our sides, just beyond our 
lines, where we can’t reach em? And worse than 
that, they twiddle their nasty fingers on their dirty 
noses at us as we pass; and some, more desperate- 
ly infameus than the others, have been known to 
bawl out, when Colonel Lyon was in sight, ‘ Hul- 
lo, soger man, who made your breeches?’ You can 
better, dearest parent, conceive the refined malig- 
nity of this question, when you reflect that our 
worthy Colonel is an equally worthy tailor. 

**One Sepoy, who will be excepted from any act 
of amnesty, loudly declared at evening parade, the 
other day, that our gallant commanding officer was 
‘the very Lyon of Tailors and the Tailor of Lions.’ 
* Lions indeed!’ screamed another mad barbarian, 
‘he’s brought more than his fair share of geese 
with him.’ Do you see, my mother? Do you 
catch the refined malignity ? Do you know what 
a Tailor’s goose is? If not, your darling son can 
show you, upon application at Camp Washington. 

‘Colonel Lyon has very properly assumed abso- 
lute command of the island. He went the other 
day to surprise a well. The owner locked his gate 
and defied him toenter. With unflinching determ- 
ination Colonel Lyon told him he had a right to do 
it, that he was the chief authority upon the island 
and should take the water at all hazards. Saying 
this, he withdrew to another well: thus, as it were, 
cutting his coat according to his cloth. In conse- 
quence of his gallant exploits in suppressing this 
hideous Sepoy insurrection, our brave Colonel is 
known altogether as Field-marshal Sir Colin 
Campbell Havelock Lyon. 

“The army of occupation is not less deserving 
the kindest mention and the highest praise. I 
suppose Napoleon’s army in Russia were not half 
so brave as we are. Last evening, just as the 
night-guard was being mounted, an alarm was 
given. In a moment the line was formed. The 
men fell silently into their places. We knew the 
hour hadcome. I thought of you, dearest mother, 
and of Belinda Ann. Nobody said any thing—our 
hearts were too full; but a braver set of hearts 
never beat in manly bosoms. ‘The officer passed 
along the line to see that every thing was in order. 
He addressed a few firm, encouraging words to 
each man—told them that if they fell Mayor Tie- 
mann would mention their names to the Common 
Council—and then the order was given to advance. 
It was our first going into action, and we were nat- 
urally nervous. But the gallant Eighth set for- 
ward with a shout that must have stricken terror to 
the hearts of the Sepoys, for upon reaching the seat 
of alarm, it turned out to be only the seat of Cor- 
poral Howitzer’s trowsers ; for it seems that as that 
gallant officer was hastening to tea, he tripped over 
a Sepoy stump or atrocious and inhuman stone s0 
suddenly that he cried out, bat, with the presence 
of mind that distinguishes the gallant Eighth, he 
instantly discovered that it was only a stump, and 
fall, and split in his breeches ; and when we came 
up he was as self-possessed and calm as if nothing 
had happened. It was now quite dark, and as the 
army of occupation were engaged in contemplating 
the terrible chasm in the Corporal’s trowsers, a 

jeering, and barbarous, and riotous voice came out 
of the dark beyond the lines: 

**¢Qch, Jim, and murther mee graynmother ! if 
that beant a case for the Lifteenant-Gineral Lyon!’ 

‘*‘ Under these trying circumstances the army 
behaved with admirable spirit, and withdrew in 
perfect order. 

“‘Thus far, dear Ma, the loss in our ranks has 
not been severe. It has been mainly confined to 
temper, boots, breeches, and health. 

‘“‘The entire army has a cold in its head—but, 
on the other hand, out of some hundred or more, 
not more than eighty-seven have \umbago, and 
only ninety-three have severe rheumatisms. Dear 
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Mother, it’s very difficult to get hot red flannel in 
this country, or hot water to soak the feet. I use 
up handkerchiefs dreadfully. A wicked Sepoy 
said to me, when I was on guard the other day, 
and blowing my nose continually, ‘Soger man, 
why don’t you follow your nose, and run?’ I 
lunged at him with my bayonet, bus the unchris- 
tian villain had escaped among his fellow-devils. 

“But whatever amount of lumbago, or tic, or 
rheumatism may fall to my share, how sublime 
and consoling is the thought that we are here, the 
representative of the State, to preserve the some- 
thing of thingamy. I haven't quite made out what 
we are here for, although I have studied the Gov- 
ernor’s speech as hardasI can. But ’taint no use; 
I can get into it, but I can’t getout. On the whole, 
I conclude we are here to frighten the bloody burn- 
ing Sepoys, and to die of lumbago for our country. 
We try to keep up our spirits, but the night air is 
depressing. We are on the northeast shore of the 
island and the equinoctial is coming. 

‘There, there’s my nose again! 

**Good-by, dearest mother! 

“In great haste, your affectionate son, 
“HANNIBAL Lams.” 





PITIFUL. 

A MAN who could deliberately take advantage 
of the fact that the store of a fruit is sometimes 
called a pit, to perpetrate such an atrocity as the 
following, ought to be sent to serve for six weeks 
in the army of occupation upon Sepoy Island. 

Why was Joseph, the son of Israel, like a peach- 
tree ?—Because he was raised from a pit. 

<cintsilhicniniiiel 
THE MEANING OF MEN'S NAMES. 

In the Weelly of the 21st August “A Lady 
Reader” expressed a wish to know the meaning of 
men’s names, and the Lounger has received sev- 
eral satisfactory replies. He is indebted to “ W.,” 
of Trenton, New Jersey, for the most copious and 
complete list—much too full to print, but admira- 
ble for reference—for which ‘* W.” will please re- 
ceive his heartiest thanks. Ina lady's hand comes 
also a pretty list. And ‘*L,’’ from Niles, sends a 
fanciful catalogue. But ‘‘J. M. H.,” of Oswego 
County, furnishes, more briefly than ‘* W.,” the 
following: 

Here is one will make rich a lover's bliss, 

!Tis Philemon, literally a kiss, 

Francis is free, open-hearted, and frank; 

And so too is Franklin, and so is Frank. 

Remember some Edgars are sunk in shame; 

But Edgar is honor. Trust not in name. 

One instance more: Arnold was a traitor, 

Yet Arnold is faithful to his honor. 

Since we can't judge (by mere name) of any, 
We'll not believe William the shield of many; 

Nor in Lewis the safeguard of mankind. 

Frederick gives rich peace to soul and mind. 

Paul is little; Patrick's a senator;* 

And Edwin is a happy conqueror. 

Edmund (a blessed name) is blessed peace; 

Joseph is a name implying increase. 

Walter is the ruler of an army; 

But Harvey is the hope of an army. 

Adelard is open, frank, generous; 

Robert is celebrated, or famous; 

Philip is a great lover of horses, 

And finds delight in racing on courses; 

Solomon's peaceable; Alfred, all peace; 

And Oliver is the emblem of peace. 

Joshua, like Jesus, is Lord, Saviour; 

Jacob is a supplanter, or beguiler; 

Alexander implies strong help to men; 

But Gideon is destroyer of men; 

Theodore expresses a gift of God; 

John is Dei Gratia, the grace of God; 
And 'mong the Harpers ‘tis found most common, 

Each family of them has a son John; 

Or if there be exceptions they are few— 
A family without John I never knew. 
Of Scripture names I add variety, 
Enough to supply a pious family: 
Timothy is an honorer of God; 
Tobias implies the goodness of God; 
Zachariah is mindful of the Lord; 
And Jeremiah exalteth the Lord; 
Nehemiah is the Rest of the Lord; 
Hezekiah denotes strong in the Lord; 
Obadiah the servant of the Lord; 
And Israel prevaileth in the Lord. 


MORE TOADS. 

Arter all, it is John Bull who swallows the 
toad whole with the greatest unction. We make 
feeble efforts to do it, and often with very tolerable 
success for a democratic people. But John does so 
relish the thing! He licks his chops and rolls his 
eyes with such huge satisfaction! He strains so, 
to taste it all the way down! He licks it up so 
clean, that it is a vain hope to rival or surpass 
him. Dear John Jeems Jenkins Yellowplush 
Bull! 

Iie has lately been gloating over the wedding 
of a young and noble lord and lady, and to those 
American readers who are wont to complain of the 
unjustifiable personality in American newspaper 
letters, describing watering-place balls—as where 
Mrs. A—— is called ‘‘ decidedly handsome,” and 
Miss B—— “evidently the belle of the evening,” 
and Mrs, C—— “in a beautiful red bandana, loop- 
ed up with fine-tooth combs”—the Lounger com- 
mends the letter to the Manchester Guardian, from 
London, describing ‘‘ the nuptials of Viscount Grey 
de Wilton, eldest son of the Earl and Countess of 
Wilton, with the Lady Elizabeth Charlotte Louisa 
Craven, eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Craven.” 

“A more beautiful bride is seldom seen, Lady Eliza- 
beth Craven belongs to that noble type of English beauty 
which ines an aristocrati tour of feature with a 
complexion singularly fair and delicate, in which roses 
and lilies maintain an unnecessary struggle for pre-emi- 
nence. Inthe Park, the roses have it; and foreigners 
stop to gaze, as if transfixed, upon that ‘ fair-haired girl,’ 
whose cheeks glow with healthful, eloquent blood, and 
whose ripe, red, pouting lips, blue eyes, and smiling 
face, strike like a ray of sunshine, and startle like a 
pleasant surprise. This morning, as she stood at the al- 
tar, in her bridal wreath of orange-blossom, and with 
her head covered by the richest bridal vail, ‘the plant 
and flower of light,’ as Ben Jonson beautifully calls the 
lily, reigned supreme over her Jovely features, Yet the 














cast down in maiden bashfulnees, and the pleasant smile, 
although it was tempered by the fears and regrets natu 
ral to those who leave fond parents and loving sisters for 
anew home. Now and then the laced kerchief went in 
pursuit of a silly tear that would start, and the high 
corsage could not conceal the emotions that agitated the 
‘full-bosomed maid,’ as old Homer would have called 
her. . 

“ The bridegroom was as ardent and tender as a young 
and gallant guardsman might be expected to be. While 
the bride is unusually fair, the young heir of the house 
of Wilton is of dark complexion, with black eyes and hair, 
In figure he is tall and somewhat slender, but when time 
has knit his limbs and given him the life-guardsman's 
mustache—the which nature has as yet denied him, he 
will not discredit his gallant corps, either in Hyde Park 
or elsewhere.” 

There is more of it. But these are the plums. 
You think that the American press is unjustifiably 
personal? But fancy such a description in the 
Evening Post or the Express, of a young lady mar- 
ried in Grace Church! No, no. John eats the 
toad much more skillfully than we. 





THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX, 

“Dear Lovnerr,—You were kind enough to oblige 
‘one of your lady readers,’ in the August 21st issue of the 
Weekly, in finding and publishing ‘a piece of poetry’ 
the ‘ Bingen on the Rhine.’ 

“TI have been for more than twenty years trying to 
discover a piece of poetry that I read in a newspaper, 
when I was comparatively young, and greatly admired. 
Will you be equally kind to one of your male readera, 
and help him in his search? I remember but a small 
portion of it. I think it was entitled ‘The Student’ 
These lines were in it: 

“**Like a young eagle on the mountain top 
Pluming his vigorous wings to fly, he stood 
Fearless and lonely. Beautiful and bright 
Outstretched before him, the wide world he viewed; 
And though from midst its ways the sound of strife 
Rose loud, it spoke of energy and life.’ 

“T read it in a newspaper—ZJ think, in the Ariel, pzb- 
lished in Natchez, about the year 1829 or 1850; but cf 
this I am not sure. The Ariel was published by Griffen, 

“If you can succeed in recovering it, you will very 
much oblige a very great curiosity. ALPHA. 

“ BENTON, Mississirri.” 

—‘“Acrna” will be amused, probably, with 
two surprising statements about himself which he 


makes in this note. He says that he read the poem: 


when he was young and greatly admired ; and then, 
that he is a very great curiosity! He probably 
meant to say neither; and the Lounger hopes some 
erudite friend will satisfy ‘* Alpha.” 





“Viator” must, of course, have anticipated that 
the mouth of the Delaware and the eastern shore 
of Long Island would open upon him ; and here is 
the voice of the latter: 

*“ EASTERN Lone IsLanrp. 

**My Frrenp Lovunorr,—‘ Viator,’ in his communica- 
tion from Saratoga, says: ‘ Were I a rich dunce, I would 
sport my trappings on the east end of Long Island, or 
down toward the mouth of the Delaware, where I would 
be admired by the ignorant,’ etc. 

“ Now who the inhabiters of the region ‘ down toward 
the mouth of the Delaware’ are, or what their present 
state of civilization may be, I am at present unable to 
state; for I have never visited that locality. But I em 
happy to be able to add somewhat to ‘ Viator'’s' store of 
knowledge (especially that particular species of knowl- 
edge which, judging from his signature, one would sup- 
pose him to abound in most), by informing him that the 
people of Eastern Long Island have learned to read, 
have seen New York, have even seen Saratoga, have 
heard rumors of such cities as London and Paris; and 
some little time since, were astonished by the news of a 
telegraph across the Atlantic. , 

“ They read the Journal of Civilization, and they will 
take the greatest pleasure in proving to ‘ Viator’ that 
they can fully appreciate a dunce (rich or poor) whon- 
ever he will favor them with a visit. A Resipeyt.” 





—“L. E. K.” sends some verses, “A Day,” of 
which the last two stanzas are better than the 
rest * 

“©O days of life, how fair, how fleet 
The motion of your happy feet 
Through the lilies and the wheat! 


““O days of life, how faint, how slow 
Your heavy footsteps onward go 
Through the sullen rain and snow!” 





—The “ Hogs” are not all dead yet, it seems. 
“Dear BenevoLtent Louncer,—Seeing addressed to 
you now and then a letter concerning a certain mysteri- 
ous family whose members are not known, but who show 
themselves in other ways than by sight rather oftener 
than is comfortable, I add my few words, I refer to the 
delightful ‘Hog Family.’ Now I know you pity me 
just a little after such a disclosure. Listen: I had made 
my toilet a few days ago with uncommon care, and pro- 
ceeded to the Brooklyn ferry, intending to make a visit 
in Brooklyn. Nothing occurred until I left the boat, 
when, to my surprise, in glancing at my dress, I found 
one side of the skirt completely daubed with ropacco 
avice. Who did it I can not tell, but I felt rather un- 
comfortably when I met my friends, for one side of my 
dress was completely done brown by Ruffian Hog, Esq. 
If this will help to deter that unhappy family from com- 
mitting such insults on ferry-crossers, please use it. 
“ Reaper." 
“ Auper Cxeex, 1858. 
“ To the Lounger : 
“I may be wrong, but it strikes me that this !s the 
best thing om the cable by our poets. I have the author's 
permission to inclose it to you. F. G." 


THE MERMAID’S MESSAGE, 
By George W. Bungay. 
Under the ocean waves afar, 
Beyond the light of sun or star, 
A mermaid spied from her coral cell 
The Telegraph Cable as it fell. 


Skirting the jagged ledges it came, 
Dropping down like a thread of flame, 
Breaking the branches off the trees 

That grow in groves down under the seas. 


She looked, and wondered what could be 
Dropping so strangely into the sea ; 
Then gliding forth from her coral cell 
To where the sensitive cable fell, 


She touched it with inquisitive hand— 

Instant her heart-beat throbbed through the land, 
Baffling awhile the sages’ means— 

The mermaid's message preceded the Queen's, 
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THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION ON 
STATEN ISLAND. 


WE give herewith two pictures of the army of 
occupation in Richmond County. Our readers are 
aware that, in consequence of the burning of the 
Quarantine hospitals, the Governor has proclaimed 
the island to be under martial law, and has ordered 
the 8th Regiment New York State Militia thither. 
Our first picture represents the camp of the reg- 
iment; our second some soldiers’ tents, with the 
men enjoying their ease in the neighborhood. 
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THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION ON STATEN ISLAND—THE CAMP. 


The Eighth, which is commanded by Colonel 
Lyons, consists of 300 men. | The officers are the 
following: Major, C. G. Waterbury ; Acting-Ad- 
jutant, P. F. Wentworth; Paymaster, T. M. Cush- 
man; Surgeon, Lynus Ramsey; Assistant-Sur- 
geon, John Atkins; Chaplain, John S. Ash; En- 
gineer, E, Ellbridge; Assistant - Quartermaster, 
Tiffany. Commandants.: Company A, C. J. 





Blauvelt ; Company B, Thomas Sweeny; Compa- 
ny C, Edward Burger ; Company D, E.-D. Law- 
rence ; Company E, William Waterman; Compa- 
ny F, Leando Buck; Company G, Charles H. 





Burtis; Company H, Samuel Gregory; Company 
I, J. M. Varian. Non-commisstoned Officers: Ser- 
geant-Major, T. Carr; Quartermaster, J. Pease ; 
Color-bearer, Jones ; Left General Guide, T. 
Ball; Assistant Sergeant-Major, C. Weed; Ord- 
nance Sergeant, W. Miller; Right General Guide, 
Hart; Sergeant, W. Silcock ; Leader of the 
Band, T. G. Adkins. 

The camp lies to the northwest of the Quarantine 
hospitals, partly on the Quarantine and partly on 
the ferry property. The tents have all been pitched 
according to the rules for a regimental encamp- 











ment, On the southern end of the ground is the 
guard tent, in which is quartered a portion of the 
guard who are ordered for duty during the day. 
In the extreme northern portion of the ground the 
troops are quartered, The tents are all pitched in 
rows of half a dozen each, forming six streets, with 
tents on both sides, a main avenue running through 
the centre, which is called Broadway. Each com- 
pany is quartered according to rank in line, as in 
the following order: Company C, Captain Burger ; 
Company B, Captain Sweeney ; Company A, Cay- 
tain Blauvelt; Company D, Captain Lawrence ; 
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Company E, Captain Waterman; Company H, 
Lieutenant Commanding Gregory ; Company G, 
Captain Burtis; Company I’, Captain Buck ; Com- 
pany I, Captaix Varian. 

Each sireet is about fifteen feet wide; the floors 
of the tents are raised about three inches from the 
ground, so as to avoid dampness. Running in re- 
verse order, on the upper side of the privates tents, 
and facing out on a line with each row, are located 
the band and non-commissioned officers. Twenty- 
five feet in the rear again, running in a like man- 
ner, are located the captains and lieutenants ; and 
at alike distance, further to the north, are encamped 
the field and staff officers. At the extreme end, 
and looking out on what is called ‘‘ Broadway,” 
from which also a full view of the entire camp can 
be had, is Colonel Lyons’ head-quarters, in front 
of which is stationed a sentinel. 

On the west side of the grounds is the mess 
house, erected by E. F. Rodgers. The building is 
130 feet long by 31 feet wide, and is so arranged as 
to accommodate each Company separately. Men 
were kept busy all day yesterday by Mr. Rodgers, 
so as to get the building finished by this afternoon. 
Mr. Rodgers, for the comfort of the militia, also 
floored most of their tents. 

The following orders have been issued for the 
governance of the army of occupation: 

WASHINGTON GRAYS. 


mr Heap-quvarrens E1rearn Reciuent, N. Y. 8. M. 
Camp Wasuineton, September 11, 1858. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THIS CAMP. 

1. Courtesy among military men is indispensable to 
discipline. Respect to superiors will not be confined to 
obedience on duty, but will be extended to all occasions. 
It is always the duty of the inferior to accost or to offer 
first the customary salutation, and of the superior to re- 
turn such complimentary notices. 

2. All inferiors are required to obey strictly, and to 
execute with alacrity and good faith the lawful orders of 
the superiors appointed over them. 

3. The gun shall be fired at sunrise, and colors set. 

4. The Reveille will be beat at five o'clock a.m, and 
is the signal for the men to rise, and the sentries to leave 
off challenging. 

5. “Peas upon a trencher,"’ the signal for breakfast, 
will be sounded or beat at seven o'clock. 

6. The ** Troop” will be beat at eight 
o'clock in the morning, to assemble the 
men for duty and inspection at guard 
mounting. 

7. Morning parade at nine o'clock. 
Evening dress parade at five o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

8. ** Roast Beef,” the signal for dinner, 
will be sounded or beat at twelve o'clock. 

9. **The Retreat” will be beat at sun- 
set, when the evening gun will be fired 
and the flag struck. 

10. The Tattoo will be beat at ten 
o'clock in the evening, after which no sol- 
dier is to be out of his tent or quarters 
unless by special leave. 

11. The long roll is the signal for gath- 
ering under arms in case of alarm or the 
sudden approach of the enemy. 

Grorcr Lyons, Colonel. 

Officer of the day, Captain Blauyelt, 
Company A. 

Officer of the Guard, Licutenant John- 
ston. 

The storm on Wednesday last told 
severely on the army. A reporter 
says: ‘‘ Most of the tents were soak- 
ed through and through by the rain ; 
the beds and bedding, the clothing 
and uniforms were completely satu- 
rated with water. Most of the men 
were up half the night, and, from 
all accounts, but very little sleep was 
had among any of them. The tents 
which the guards have been using 
are very poor, having been used for 
some time for camping purposes 
throughout the State. The guards also suffered 
very much from the storm. Ex-Alderman Will- 
iam Wilson, a member of the regiment, remained 
on duty nine hours, but was at last so overcome 
that he was taken with a fit in the morning, and 
had to be brought up to the city and conveyed 
home. Several others of the members were also 
compelled to give up and return home for a new 
outfit and a little nursing, being overcome by fa- 
tigue. During the forepart of yesterday the men 
also suffered considerably by the storm ; but they, 
with one or two exceptions, stood it out like sol- 
diers. As soon as it began to clear off, the tents 
were thrown open, and the blankets, beds, and 
clothing of the men were strung up on lines run- 
ning from one tent to another todry. Toward the 
fatter part of the afternoon most of the uniforms 
had been pretty well dried ; but Colonel Lyons, on 
account of the storm, had issued orders in the morn- 
ing that there would be no afternoon parade, so the 
men were not compelled to put on their damp cloth- 
ing.” 
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THE COMET. 


Tuk advent of the comet which is at present 
visible to the naked eye in the northern heay- 
ens, was first made known by Professor Donati, of 
Florence, on the 3d. of June. It was also discov- 
ered by Henry M. Parkhurst, Esq., of Perth Am- 
hoy, New Jersey, on June 29. We give herewith 
a representation of the comet as it at present ap- 
pears, and also a diagram showing its position 
among the fixed stars through which its path lies, 
from August 28 to September 29, shortly after 
which time it will be lost to sight. By means of 
this diagram the reader will be able to trace its 
course on a celestial clobe. 

Its motion around the sun is retrograde ; that 
is, in the direction opposite to the motions of the 
planets. Its distance from the earth at present 
is roughly computed at nearly 90,000 mile L me 
tail is about 6,000,000 miles Jong. Its distance 
from the sun at perihelion, or when nearest that 
luminary, is calculated at 40,000,000 miles, and 
its velocity at that time will be no less than 2500 
miles per minute. Its relative brightness has 
been calculated, and is shown in the following ta- 
ble: 
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was altogether a more rematkable body than the 
one now before the public. 
Its tail was, at one time, 106,000,000 miles long, 








and it approached the sun so closely that it is sup- 
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COURSE OF TILE COMET THROUGH THE STARS. 


It will therefore present yet its most splendid 
appearance. 

The last comet plainly visible to the naked eye 
made its appearance in February, 1843. It con- 
tinued visible during even the brightest days, and 











posed it must have almost grazed it. Its perihelion 
distance was but 90,000 miles. The velocity with 
which it whirled around the sun, at the instant of 
its perihelion, was prodigious ; such, indeed, that, 
if it had continued, the comet would have encircled 


THE FPRUNCH IMPERIAL PRINCE,—[SEE NEXT PAGE. } 
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the sun in the space of two hours and a half, In 
fact, it did pass half around it in that time. In 
forty days, the period of its visibility, it had de 
scribed 173 degrees from perihelion; while to de- 
scribe the next seven degrees required many years, 
perhaps centuries, its rate decreasing in an immense 
ratio with its distance from the sun. The heat it 
received from the sun at perihelion was computed 
by Professor Herschel to be 47,000 times greater 
than that received by the earth from a vertical 
sun. The comet was for some time red-hot; and 
spectators near the equator described the tail as re- 
sembling “a stream of fire from a furnace.” 

The present comet will be visible, probably, nn- 
til the beginning of October. The best time to sce 
it is early in the morning, between three and four 
o'clock. ‘The direction of its tail is toward the 
North Star. Its elements have not yet been cer- 
tainly computed ; but it is supposed to have a pe- 
riod of thirty-one years, and to be identical with 
the comets which appeared in 1827 and 1764 (two 
periods), This would bring its return about 1889- 
1890. 


PAUL MORPHY, ESQ., 
THE CHESS CHAMPION OF THE WORLD. 

Tus extraordinary chess genius, Paul Morphy, 
who is at present attracting the attention of the 
chess world toward his triumphs in England, is a 
native of New Orleans city, and is not yet twen- 
ty-one years old. His father, who was a promi- 
nent citizen and an honorable judge in Louisiana, 
among other innocent amusements indulged in, as 
a relief from the severe studies of the law, reckoned 
the game of chess, and young Paul early came in 
for his share of instruction at the family fireside. 
At the age of ten years he was familiar with the 
moves of the game; and before he was twelve his 
father, and his uncle, a distinguished amateur, 
found themselves surpassed by the youthful Paul. 
When he was thirteen the celebrated Herr Lowen- 
thal visited the “‘ Crescent City,” and played three 
games with the ‘‘infant phenomenon.” Two young 
Morphy won, and made a “‘ draw” of the third. 

At the meeting of the first Na- 
tional Chess Congress of the Union, 
held last summer in New York city, 





Paul Morphy was for the first time 

= = introduced to the public. His youth- 
ful appearance and wonderful power 

* = soon made him the centre of attrac- 


tion, and as the labors of the Con- 
gress proceeded, it became apparent 
that he would be its champion—a 
position he finally won, with the cor- 
dial sympathy of all who witnessed 
his extraordinary performances, pla- 
cing himself in the first position in 
the world as a chess-player. Fol- 
lowing this triumph, his friends chal- 
lenged Howard Staunton, the great 
chess author and analyst, and chess 
editor of the Lendon News, the ac- 
knowledged champion of England. 

On Paul's return to New Orleans 
he was received by his friends and 
the members of “ his club” as a hero 
who had won laurels in a distant con- 
quest, In time the news came that 
Mr. Staunton could not make it con- 
venient to leave England, and there- 
fore he could not meet Mr. Morphy. 
This did not satisfy Mr. Morphy’s 
friends. Confideyt in his power to 
defeat any one who came in contact 
with him, the members of the club 
and his personal friends waited in a 
body on young Paul's mother, and 
endeavored to overcome her reluc- 
tance to let “‘ her boy cross the Atlantic.” After 
much persuasion, in which ‘‘ Young America” ar- 
grued that our national reputation was involved in 
the proposed contest, the permission was given, 
and in due time young Paul sailed for Europe. 

The bold challenge of young Morphy, and the 
reports of the printed games he played at the Na- 
tional Congress, had their effect in England, and 
he received the first homage to his surprising pow- 
ers from abroad, in a cordial invitation to attend 
the great gathering of the chess-players of Europe 
which took place at Birmingham last year, So 
great, indeed, was the curiosity to see him, that 
the regular time set for the gathering was post- 
poned, in the hope that Mr. Morphy would ap- 
pear. On his arrival, finally, in England, he was 
received with the most enthusiastic marks of grai- 
ification. The first people of London, including 
tho nobility and gentry, and men distinguished for 
science and learning, vied with each other to do 
honor to the youthful stranger. 

Preliminary contests, including players of world- 
wide fame, were soon arranged ; and Morphy pre- 
sented himself at the various clubs, the observed 
of all observers. Quiet and unpretending, never 
excited, never off his guard, he entered upon prac- 
tical demonstrations of his skill. Very soon he lit 
up the fires of excitement; all were enthusiastic 


1 MGT; 


} save Mr. Staunton and a few of his ilk, who re- 


luctantly yielded to the belief that a young Amer- 
ican youth was about to wrest the crown of supe- 
riority from veteran brows. Every step he made, 
however, gave indication of his power, and admi- 
ration finally gave way to enthusiasm; and even 
Mr, Staunton, who probably at the outset disdained 
to accept Morphy’s challenge, has been forced to 
acknowledge the surprising ability of the youthful 
player. Speaking of Morphy’s triumphal progress, 
one of the leading London journals remarks, “ A 
general chess conflagration seems to be kindling 
just when the political and fashionable world be- 
cin to ‘pale their ineffectual fires’ in the approach- 
ing dawn of the recess. The matches which have 


| produced this startling effect are not of the Lucifer 


order, but will burn longer and more steadily than 
the patent night-lights or Palmer’s best stearine. 
To convey our views in a more familiar metaphor, 
Mr. Morphy, the champion of the American chess 
world, is in the ficld, and prepare’ to joist with all 
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comers, And—putting aside a match with Mr. 
Léwenthal (just finished), and another with Mr. 
Staunton (now on the tapis)—thus far, he has 
kept his ground triumphantly. Though occa- 
sionally beaten, he has scored a considerable ma- 
jority of games against every player whom he has 
encountered, including several of our first English 
celebrities. And this, with a gallery of strangers 
(looking on), and at the age of twenty-one. When, 
a few months since, we read of the American phe- 
nomenon who was to ‘whip all creation’ in the 
checkered field, we confess we felt somewhat skep- 
tical, The language of the West is singularly 
tinged with Oriental hyperbole, and puffing, under 
the auspices of Mr. Barnum, has become a science. 
We thought of the Fejee mermaid and the woolly 
horse—of the hunter who could whip his weight in 
wild cats, and the mare whose rapid transit past 
successive mile-stones gave the country the appear- 
Ance of a continuous church-yard. Even the report 
of the New York ‘Chess Congress,’ where the young 
amateur from New Orleans won, unless our mem- 
ory fails us, eighty-one games out of eighty-four, 
did not completely dispel our prejudices. The 
games were brilliant ; but they were played chiefly 
against third-rates, with whom it might be safe to 
take liberties. So dashing a style would perhaps 
prove fatal when tried against wary veterans, train- 
ed in defense and tenacious of the smallest advant- 
age when once gained, Such were our previous 
impressions and those of many abler judges—im- 
pressions not destitute of some a priort probability. 
But we were mistaken—we confess it frankly and 
deliberately — utterly and absolutely mistaken. 
Mr. Morphy needs no aid either of ‘yarn’ or 
‘whole cloth’ (we adopt the latest American met- 
aphors) to establish his claims as an extraordinary 
genius in his line. This is no place for discussing 
the value of chess, either as a recreation or as a test 
of intellectual power. Enough to say that its liv- 
ing votaries are legion, including many men of 
high literary or professional distinction ; and that 
it is historically associated with recollections of 
Charles XIL., Napoleon, and other 
*** Dead, but sceptred monarchs, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.’ 

Our present purpose is to claim for our distin- 
guished visitor, as a gifted and accomplished chess- 
player, the praise to which he is entitled in that 
character even from the non-chess-playing world.” 

Speaking of Mr. Morphy’s appearance, the same 
authority says: ‘Look at him as he plays. You 
are first struck principally by the roomy forehead, 
clear eye, and fine, well-developed ear; but when 
you have observed him long and frequently, you 
discover that he is never flurried, never nervous— 
that a defeat does not discourage, nor a victory 
elate him. Young as he is, he is always ealm and 
sel f-possessed, whether in the quiet circle of the St. 
George Club or in the noisier gallery of the Chess 
Divan; and is, consequently, as sure as any player 
we ever saw to do his own powers justice under the 
mental tension of a long match, and the trials of 
temper which frequently attend it.” 

The terms of the match alluded to in our extracts 
between Mr, Lowenthal and Mr. Morphy were, 
that the winner of the first nine games should be 
entitled to the stakes. ‘The result was as follows: 
Morphy, nine; Lowenthal, three; three drawn. It 
may “ot be uninteresting to our readers, as show- 
ing the importance the English aristocracy attach 
to chess, to state that, in this contest, Mr. Morphy’s 
“seconds” are Lord Arthur Hay and the Rev. J. 
Owen. Throughout the time this game was in 
progress, Mr. Staunton sneered at Mr. Lowenthal’s 
play, and insinuated that it was an easy matter to 
beat his game. This had its effect on Mr. Mor- 
phy, and he revenged himself as follows: When 
the Birmingham chess tournament came off, Mr. 
Morphy refused to join it; the result was, that Mr, 
Staunton and Mr. Lowenthal came together as the 
champions of the tournament, and Mr. Lowenthal 
—as Mr. Morphy expected—beat Mr. Staunton 
badly. Mr. Morphy then challenged the eight 
champions of the tournament to play them, blind- 
folded, all at once! The challenge was reluctantly 
accepted, and Mr. Merphy won seven out of the 
eight games—a feat unprecedented in the game 
of chess, and showing a mental power that has no 
corresponding example. Mr. Morphy’s next vic- 
tory will be over Mr. Staunton, the game having 
been arranged. As an evidence of the style of 
Mr. Morphy, we give the following elegant little 
game between Mr. Morphy and Mr. Barnes: 

(Philidor s Defense to the Knight's Opening.) 
wurrs (Mr. B.). BLACK (Mr. M.). 


1. Pto K 4th P to K 4th 
2. K Kt to K B 3d P to Q3d 
8. P to Q 4th PtoK B4th 


(Mr. Morphy thinks this move of Philidor’s, properly followed up, 
is not quite so hazardous as some writers on chess have represented it 
to be.) 


4. QP takes K P K BP takes K P 
5. K Kt to K Kt Sth P to Q 4th 
6. P to K 6th KB toQ B4th 


(The ususi move is—€. K Kt to K R 3d; on which White's best 
play we believe to be—7. Q Kt to Q B 3d; a move to which no satis- 
factory defense has yet been shown. The move adopted by Black in 
the present game appears to be stronger than bringing out the King’s 
Kt, but it has yet to undergo analysis.) 

7. K Kt to K Bith 

(He might have taken the K Pawn, regaining the piece, if his Kt 

were captured, by checking with the Queen at K R 5th, etc.) 
7. 


4 QtoK B 3d 

8. QBtoK 38d P to QBth 

9. QB to K Kt Sth Qto K B4th 
10. K Kt takes R Q takes B 
IL KBtoQBéth Q Kt to Q B3d 
12. Kt to K B 7th Q takes K Kt P 
13. RtoK B sq K Kt to K B 3d 
14. PtoK Bd Q Kt to Q Kt 5th 
15. Q Kt to QR 3d QB takes K P 

(This is highly ingenious.) 

16. B takes B Q Kt to Q 6th (ch) 
17. Q takes Kt 


(His only way to postpone defeat; for, if Pawn takes Kt, he is 
mated qvidently in twe moves.) 


17. P takes Q 

18. Castles B takes Q Kt 
19. B to Q Kt 38a P to Q 7th (ch) 
20. K to Kt sq Bto QB 4th 
21. Kt to K 5th K to K Bsq 
22. Kt to Q 34 R to K sq 

23. Kt takes B Q takes R 

Aud White resigns, 





THE SON OF FRANCE. va 


By way of explaining the above title, we may 
as well mention at once that the son of the French 
monarch is always called the “‘ Son of France,” the 
French people at large being ex-officio and by reason 
of loyalty his natural fathers and guardians. In 
this sense the people of France have been blessed 
with an abundance of posterity of late years. Hen- 
ry Cing was a son of France; the numerous off- 
spring of Louis Philippe were sons and daughters 
of France ; and now the son of the Emperor Napo- 
leon the Third—whose portrait we give on the pre- 
ceding page—is also known to the loyal world and 
the army as the “‘ Son of France.” 

As he is but just out of his cradle, it can hardly 
be expeeted that he can have much of a biography 
as yet. But it is due to history that, in writing 
of his Imperial babyship, mention should be made 
of his military career. When he was an infant of 
a few days old, with no higher aim than a copious 
supply of the primitive food of infancy, and no oth- 
er sorrows than those caused by physical pains in 
the abdominal region, he was duly admitted to the 
army as a private. The unswerving rectitude of 
his conduct, and his uniform attention to duty, 
may be inferred from the fact that, since his first 
enrollment, he has never once suffered punishment, 
or even been called to account by his military su- 
periors. Doubtless in consequence of this exem- 
plary behavior, he has recently been designated by 
his commanding officer as a fit subject for promo- 
tion. It was probably shown that from the time 
he first enlisted—at the age of several weeks—to 
the present moment—he is three years old—he has 
never been convicted of drunkenness, or insubordi- 
nation, or brawling, or improper intrigues. Such 
a soldier was evidently a fit subject for advance- 
ment; and accordingly, last month, his Imperial 
Highness was duly promoted to the rank of cor- 
poral, with the right of drawing an additional sou 
a day and an extra glass of pijuette. 

This is in strict accordance with monarchical 
usage. They have almost got over these puerili- 
ties in England; but the present Prince of Wales 
was entitled, in virtue of his birth, to hold a court 
of justice in Lancaster, and administer the law, 
when he was five years old, and every body knows 
that George the Fourth was a bishop at six. Some 
of the German princes exercise—or are deemed in 
law to exercise—authority, temporal and ecclesias- 
tical, almost from the hour of their birth. Indeed, 
mental or physical capacity has never been consid- 
ered essential in the case of persons of royal blood 
to the performance of public duties, In the old 
quasi-absolute kingdoms of Europe, fifteen and 
eighteen were usually the ages at which princes 
attained their majority, and entered upon the en- 
joymentof their royal powers; certainly the French 
Prince is as competent to be a corporal at threc, 
and George was as fit to be a bishop at six, as these 
beardless boys were to administer despotic gov- 
ernments. In such cases one must fall back on 
the poct’s adage: 

‘*La valeur n’attend pas le nombre des années." 





LITERARY. 


Tue hymns of the saints have been the most 
sublime poetry in all ages. Poets of every name 
and language, seeking the grandest themes for 
their pencils, have found them in those subjects 
which the religious history and the destiny of the 
race of man suggest. But it is not alone in the 
epics of great poets, the music of Dante, the fervor 
of Tasso, the sublimity of Milton, that the perfec- 
tion of religious poetry is found. It is as manifest 
in the simple songs that are heard by the firesides 
of cottagers, and in the triumphant notes that have 
rung from the lips of the martyrs and confessors in 
allages. Words of simple beauty and sublime im- 
port, which have had power over flood and flames, 
whose tones have reaghed heaven from the very 
depths of human woe, which have calmed tempests 
of sorrow, smoothed pillows of death, shut down 
grief in deep graves, and opened views of heaven 
from the verge of the pit—such words, though they 
be homely, unpolished, unlearned, have neverthe- 
less in them all the elements of true poetry, and 
have been sealed to immortality by a more certain 
stamp than has been placed on even the Father of 
Greek song or the blind Old Man Eloquent of En- 
gland. If there be any of the songs of earth which 
will outlast this life, and of which we shall:be per- 
mitted to take the words and phrases with us to 
heaven to be used in the choirs there, they are these 
of which we now speak. There be old men and 
maidens in heaven who remember with intensest 
joy the psalms and songs of earth, and whose eager 
lips tremble to the notes of the golden harps, if they 
do not actually utter the old songs they sang in the 
Sunday mornings of their earthly pilgrimage. 

There David stands, with harp in hand, 
As master of the choir; 

A thousand times that man were blessed 
That might his music hear! 

There Mary sings Magnificat, 
With tunes surpassing sweet; 

And all the virgins bear their part, 
Singing about her feet! 


Tze Devs doth Saint Ambrose sing, 
Saint Austin doth the like, 

Old Simeon and Zachary 
Have not their songs to seek. 

There Magdalen hath left her moan, 
And cheerfully doth sing 

With all blest saints, whose harmony 
Through every street doth ring! 

Our attention is directed to the subject at pres- 
ent by a volume published by Carter & Brothers 
—Tue Voice or Cnristian Live rx Son; or, 
Hymss AND HyMN-wrRITERS OF MANY LANDS AND 
Aces. The author isan English clergyman. The 
work seems to be enthusiastically executed, and 
with great success. The book will therefore prove 
acceptable to all Christians and to all lovers of the 
finest lyrics in any languages. Translations are 
given which. in some instances, are improvements 
on thoso that wo have heretofore had: but the 


chief value of the book consists in its arrangement 
and condensation, within a few pages, of so many 
of the noblest hymns and so much of their history. 
Clement of Alexandria, Ephraim Syrus, and 
Gregory of Nazianzum, lead the choir. St. Am- 
brose, Gregory the Great, Venantius, and Bernard 
follow. The Medieval hymns are well chosen and 
well translated. We especially admire the render- 
ing of Cardinal Damiani’s— 
“Ad perennis vite fontem mens sitivit arida.” 
Here is the first stanza: 
In the fount of life perennial, the parched heart its thirst 


would slake, 
And _the soul in flesh imprisoned, longs her prison walls 


to break— 
Exile, seeking, sighing, yearning, in her fatherland to 
wake. 


Many of the finest hymns of the Church have 
been in the Latin language. The principle of the 
Reformed Church, that public worship should be 
conducted in the vulgar tongue of the worshipers, 
to which we all accede, by no means forbids the 
private enjoyment of those outbursts of Christian 
joy and hope which have come down to us from 
good men of olden times. We have reason to regret 
that, of late years, the knowledge of most of the 
old hymns of the monks has been almost lost, even 
by those who are capable of appreciating their ex- 
cellence, and that thus a noble class of hymns of 
praise is likely to be forever forgotten. 
The volume of Mr. Trench on ‘‘ Sacred Latin 
Poetry,” published in 1849, is an excellent com- 
pendium of these hymns, although we have marked 
some important errors and omissions in the exam- 
ples given by him. Want of space forbids our re- 
calling many of the hymns to the recollection of 
those of our readers who have known them. Let 
a few stanzas suffice. Here is one, from Adam of 
St. Victor, on John the Baptist : 
Ardens fide, verbo Iucens, 
Et ad veram lucem ducens 
Multa docet millia. 
Non luz iste sed lucerna, 
Christus vero lux eterna, 
Lux illustrans omnia. 
The splendor of the hymn of Hildebert, Arch- 
“bishop of Tours, ‘*To the Holy Trinity,” has sel- 
dom been surpassed in any language : 
Urbs coelestis, urbs beata, 
Supra petram collocata, 
Urbs in portu satis tuto, 
De longinquo te saluto! 
Te saluto, te suspiro! 
Te affecto, te requiro! 
Perhaps the most remarkable of all the early 
Latin hymns is that of Bernard de Clugny, ‘‘ Laus 
Patri Ceelestis,” written in the twelfth century. 
The treble rhyme and the admirable rhythm make 
it a literary curiosity : 
Urbs Sion inclyta, turris et edita littore tuto, 
Te peto, te colo, te flagro, te volo, canto saluto; 
Nec meretis peto, nam meretis meto, morte perire, 
Nec reticens tego, quod meritis ego filius ire ; 

and thus through three thousand hexameter lines! 

Let us hope that the book before us, the first of 
its kind in America, will induce others to look up 
these songs of praise, and recognize in them those 
simple and sublime hopes and affections that char- 
acterize the Christian soul in all countries and 
times. We commend the volume to universal cir- 
culation. Its character is familiar and fitted to 
the home and family, and will open to all Christian 
houses a new mine of poetry and piety. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE PARAGUAY EXPEDITION, 


Tae Government expedition to Paraguay will start in 
the course of a month. It is to consist of some fifteen 
vessels. The steamers Fulton and Water Witch, forming 
part of the expedition, are now ready for sea. Guns of 
very heavy calibre have been selected for both vessels— 
the armament of the Fulton consisting of one eleven-inch 
shell gun on a pivot, and four of nine-inch in broadside; 
and that of the Water Witch of one nine-inch shell gun 
ona pivot. In addition, the Fulton will carry two boat 
howitzers, and the Water Witch three, one of which is a 
heavy twenty-four pounder, mounted on a pivot, on the 
forecastle. Both vessels are supplied with small arms 
and ammunition of the most approved kind, including 
the Sharpe and Minié muskets, together with revolvers, 


STATE OF AFFAIRS IN UTAH, 


The Herald correspondent writes: ‘* The civil officers 
now reside in Salt Lake City, but the army is encamped 
forty miles to the south, in Cedar Valley. Some of the 
people are employed on the high roads, and some are 
employed by the merchants building warehouses at 
Bridger. These all have good wages and good pay. 
Others within a hundred miles of the camp, who have a 
cow or chicken, send their milk, butter, and eggs to the 
army, where they get extravagant prices—for instance, 
twenty-five cents a quart for butter-milk. But it is more 
to their praise who will give it than the people's blame 
who do receive it; for the people are poor, and the sol- 
diers will pity them, and the sympathizing kindness of 
that army to this people can never all be told. General 
Johnston has the d and good-will of the people. 
The officers are, in all respects, well-bred gentlemen, and 
with a refinement purely American they vie with each 
other in doing good at every opportunity. But the sol- 
diers—the private soldiers—those Irishmen and others— 
what shall be said of them? They would almost give 
the clothes off their backs, and then empty their chest, 
to clothe the naked people; sometimes they sell them for 
a trifie, but more frequently they give them away." 

DREADFUL STATE OF THE WOMEN. 

He adds: ‘Ladies of America, ladies of Europe, will 
you pardon the communication of a revolting truth, in 
vulgar English? You need not pronounce the words 
with audible voice when you read them, but ponder them 
well in your hearts, The trath isthis: There are among 
this people, at this hour, hundreds of feggales who have 
not a shift to their backs, and in instances not a few their 
outer garments («lias tatter and rags) are insufficient to 
conceal their nakedness as they go about the house. 
Men and boys in the same condition. The causes of this 
lamentable distress may, perhaps, be found in Brigham's 
cruel despotism, in Governor Cumming's puerile admin- 
istration, and in the suspension of federal protection and 
aid.” 








AN EXPLORATION OF THE MAELSTROM IN THE 
KENTUCKY CAVE. 

The Louisville Journal contains the following account of 
a thrilling adventure, the hero of which is understood to be 
the son of Mr. Prentice: ** At the supposed end of what has 
always been considered the longest avenue of the Mam- 
moth Cave, nine miles from its entrance, there is a pit, 
dark, and deep, and terrible, known as the Maelstrom, 





Tens of thousands have gazed into it with awe while 





Bengal lights were thrown down it to make its fearful 
depths visible, but none had the daring ever to explore 
it. The celebrated guide Stephen, who was deemed in. 
sensible to fear, was offered six hundred dollars by thq 
proprietors of the Cave if he would descend to the bottom 
of it; but he shrank from the peril. A few years ago a 
Tennessee professor, a learned and bold man, resolved 
to do what no one before him had dared do, and, making 
his arrangements with great care and precaution, he had 
himself lowered down by a strong rope a hundred feet ; 
but at that point his courage failed him, and he called 
aloud to be drawn out. No human power could ever have 
induced him to repeat the appalling experiment. 

**A couple of weeks ago, however, a young gentleman 
of Louisville, whose nerves never trembled at mortal 
peril, being at the Mammoth Cave with Professor Wright 
of our city, and others, determined, no matter what the 
dangers and difficulties might be, to explore the depths of 
the Maelstrom. Mr. Proctor, the enterprising proprietor 
of the Cave, sent to Nashville and procured a long rope, 
of great strength, expressly for the purpose. The rope 
and some necessary timbers were borne by the guides and 
others to the proposed point of exploration. 

THE DESCENT. 

“The arrangements being soon completed, the rope, 
with a heavy fragment of rock affixed to it, was let down 
and swung to and fro to dislodge any loose rocks that 
would be likely to fall at the touch. 

“ Several were thus dislodged, and the long continued 
reverberations, rising up like distant thunder from be- 
low, proclaimed the depth of the horrid chasm. Then 
the young hero of the occasion, with several hats thrown 
over his head to protect it as far as possible against any 
masses falling from above, and with a light in his hand, 
and the rope fastened around his body, took his place 
over the awful pit, and directed the half dozen men who 
held the end of the rope to let him down into the Cim- 
merian gloom. 

“We have heard from his own lips an account of his 
descent. Occasionally masses of earth and rock went 
whizzing past, but none struck him. Thirty or forty 
feet from the top he saw a ledge, from which, as he 
judged from appearances, two or three avenues led off 
in different directions. About a hundred feet from the 
top a cataract from the side of the pit went rushing down 
the abyss, and as he descended by the side of the falling 
water, and in the midst of the spray, he felt some appre- 
hension that his light would be extinguished, but his 
care prevented this. He was landed at the bottom of the 
pit, a hundred and ninety feet from the top. 


WHAT HE SAW AT THE BOTTOM. 


‘*He found it almost perfectly circular, about eighteen 
feet in diameter, with a small opening at one point, lead- 
ing to a fine chamber of no great extent. He found on 
the floor beautiful specimens of black silex of immense 
size, vastly larger than were ever discovered in any oth- 
er part of the Mammoth Cave, and also a multitude of 
exquisite formations as pure and white as virgin snow. 
Making himself heard, with great effort, by his friends, 
he at length asked them to pull him partly up, intend- 
ing to stop on the way and explore a cave that he had 
observed opening about forty feet above the bottom of 
the pit. 

THE PERILS OF THE RETURN. 

“Reaching the mouth of that cave he swung himself 
with much exertion into it, and, holding the end of the 
rope in his hand, he incautiously let it go, and it swung 
out apparently beyond his reach, The situation was a 
fearful one, and his friends above could do nothing for him. 
Soon, however, he made a hook of the end of his lamp, 
and, by extending himself as far over the verge as possi- 
ble without falling, he succeeded in securing the rope. 
Fastening it to a rock, he followed the avenue 150 or 
200 yards, to a point where he found it blocked by an im- 
passable avalanche of rock and earth. 

* Returning to the mouth of this avenue he beheld an 
almost exactly similar mouth of another on the opposite 
side of the pit, but, not being able to swing himself into 
it, he refastened the rope around his body, suspended 
himself again over the abyss, and shouted to his friends 
to raise him tothe top. The pull was an exceedingly se- 
vere one, and the rope being ill adjusted around his body, 
gave him the most excruciating pain. But soon his pain 
was forgotten in a new and dreadful peril. 

**When he was 90 feet from the mouth of the pit and 
100 feet from the bottom, swaying and swinging in mid 
air, he heard rapid and excited words of horror and 
alarm above, and soon learned that the rope by which he 
was upheld had taken fire from the friction of the timber 
over which it passed. Several moments of awful sus- 
pense to those above, and still more awful to him below, 
ensued. To them and him a fatal and instant catastro- 
phe seemed inevitable. 

“* But the fire was extinguished with a bottle of water 
belonging to himself, and then the party above, though 
almost exhausted by their labors, succeeded in drawing 
him tothe top. He was as calm and self-possessed as 
upon his entrance into the pit, but all of his companions, 
overcome by fatigue, sank down upon the ground, and 
and his friend Professor Wright, from overexertion and 
excitement, fainted and remained for a time insensible. 

“The young adventurer left his name carved in the 
depths of the Maelstrom—the name of the first and only 
person that ever gazed upon its mysteries.” 


WHY THE TELEGRAPH WILL NOT WORK. 


The New York correspondent of the Philadelphia Free 
Press thus writes: ‘*I am informed by a gentleman offi- 
cially connected with the Atlantic Submarine Telegraph 
Company that the reason why the line has not been an- 
nounced as being in working order and open to the pub- 
lic is this: Over a year ago a contract was entered into 
by the Company with Professor Wheatstone, by which, 
for forty days after the laying of the cable, Professor W. 
should have exclusive use of it for the purpose of testing 
his instrument. If successful, he should be paid a salary 
of five thousand pounds for his services as electrician, 
and five thousand pounds per annum, for twenty years, 
for the use of his instruments. 

“Should the instruments of Professor W. prove inad- 
equate for the service, the Company agreed with Pro- 
fessor Thompson that he should have the next use of the 
line for fifteen days, to test his apparatus, on the same 
terms as those made with Professor Wheatstone; and, in 
the event of his failure, the line was next to be placed in 
charge of Professor Hughes, for twenty days, with no 
agreement as to salary or remuneration for the use of 
his instruments. Thus stands the case at present. At 
the expiration of seventy-five days from the day the ca- 
ble was submitted to the tests of Professor Wheatstone 
we shall know definitely what will be done. It is pretty 
much conceded, however, that the Hughes instrument 
will be adopted.” 

A SHOCKING STORY. 

The following wicked story is told by the Cincinnati 
Commercial: ** A lady, dressed in the extreme of fashion, 
her form and general appearance smacking largely of the 
haut ton, dro ped into a famous emporium, which at the 
time was well filled with customers, and accosting one of 
the clerks, requested to be shown some garters. As 
speedily as possible an assortment of those much to be 
envied elastic bandages were placed before her, when, 
singling out a oy she, with the most charming and easy 
grace imaginable, elevated a foot of delicious symmetry 
upon a stool, and in the most naive manner proceeded to 
adjust them in the usual place above the knee. The 
proceeding caused somewhat of a sensation among those 

resent, operating, however, with different effect upon the 
eminine and male portion of the lookers on—the latter 
being struck with the graceful shape of the leg, and en- 
joying the exhibition with much gusto, while the former 
blushed from their eyebrows to their own delicate under- 
standings.” 
UNSHIPPING A CAT’S RUDDER. 


Jack Larboard, a disabled sailor, undertook to culti- 
vate and decorate his grandmother's flower garden in 
front of the old Mansion House at Welfleet. The dai- 
sies, and the dandelions, and the daffydowndillies were 
springing up beautifully, to the great delight of the crip- 
pled floriculturist. But an immense cat of the mascu- 
line gender committed depredations in the premices al- 
most nightly, up the roots, tearing off the 
stalks,etc. At length, embracing his Xo aye Jack, 
with a sudden lunge of nis spade, ly deprived the 
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intruder of its entire caudal elongation. ‘‘ Where's my 
eat?’ sharply inquired its lady owner over the way. 
‘Ah, ha!" said Jack, “he'll not trouble me any more. 
I caught him this morning, unshipped his rudder, set 
him off before the wind, and blow me if he'll ever be 
able to steer his way back again!" 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN ON THE CABLE. 


Ar a dinner given at Dublin in honor of the cable, 
Cardinal Wiseman made a speech, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: “I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is time now for the American eagle to let go those 
lightnings which it is represented as grasping in its talons, 
and let them drop into the ocean, and they will cross it 
safely and come to us, not accompanied with any manner 
of thunder, but speaking the words of softness and of 
peace. (Hear, hear.] While this graver aspect of things 
comes naturally to the mind, there is one which presents 
itself to me that I can not forbear to linger on with more 
of tenderness and love. I can imagine a poor mether in 
the west of Ireland—a poor Galway or Mayo peasant— 
who had sent her stalworth sons, the promise of her old 
age, far away as emigrants to those distant regions to 
gather the gold, not what nature has cast broadcast on 
the land, but that which honest industry reaps from it; 
and I can imagine her, when, perhaps, the day of her 
widowhood has come, sitting on the farthest crag that 
juts into the Atlantic, ne longer contemplating that 
waste of waters as a desolate wilderness which se; 
her from those she loves, but as a means of instant com- 
munication with them—as a way of making known to 
them her joys and her distresses, and of receiving back 
ina few hours words of consolation and of promise. It will 
unite the hearts of many now estranged, and, though it 
may look rather chimerical] to consider instances of this 
individual reciprocal communication as ot frequent or 
of common everyday occurrence, yet it will sweeten the 
bitterness of separation, and make emigration no longer 
exile. [{Applause.] It will prevent the severing of one 
from the other, resulting in a loss of kindred feeling, 
and it will renew the affections of life. (Applause.] 
When those who are in Canada, in the wastes of the 
North, or buried in the forests of the West, know day by 
day how the sun is shining or the earth is looking in 
their own native land—when they know, as if they were 
on the spot, what measures of improvement are before 
the Legislature and before the po they know, 
on the other hand, that at home all the prospects of their 
adopted country are known—the promises of the harvest, 
the state of commerce, and the improvements of society, 
and that, in fact, the communication between the two 
countries is no longer a matter of weeks or of months, as 
formerly, but of days and hours—a much closer bond of 
union will be formed than was imagined by those per- 
sons who believed that, by looking at the same sun, 
moon, or star at the same hour, they were brought into 
communion with one another. It is, therefore, a matter 
of great pride that this island has been chosen by Divine 
Providence as the means of this most happy communica- 
tion—of this binding of nations and worlds in bonds 
which we may trust will be of irrevocable and indissolu- 
ble peace. It is no small pride for it to have seen the 
most splendidly-successful application of the most mag- 
nificent of those gifts of science and genius which God 
has given for a blessing and an honor to this age; that, 
after so many years of sorrow and suffering, of calamities 
of every sort, of famine and disease, this glory should 
have been given as a recompense to this noble land.” 


LORD DERBY AT COURT. 


A London correspondent retails the following gossip: 
“I have heard that the gayety of Lord Palmerston is in- 
ferior to that of the present premier, Lord Derby, whose 
animal life and spirits are those of a boy, and whose hu- 
mor and fun are of the most happy and exuberant kind, 
I am told that his visits to her Majesty at Osborne, Wind- 
sor, and, above all, at Scotland, where his stay is longer, 
is hailed by the whole Court with the greatest delight, as 
a relief to the inevitable shade of monotony and gloom 
which accompanies all Courts, and from which even, the 
proverbially merry one of Charles IT. was not exempt. 
Perhaps there is no better test of the social qualities and 
personal agreeableness of our public mem than the esti- 
mation in which they are held by the smart society which 
figures in the Court Circular. Of the present Cabinet, 
Lord Derby is pre-eminently acceptable to all, and he has 
nearly, I fear, a monopoly of favor. The amiable, gen- 
tle, and gentlemanly Walpole can never offend and must 
be ever well received, but he excites no enthusiasm and 
inspires no warmth. The humor of Mr. Disraeli wants 
freedom and elasticity, and is too sarcastic and biting to 
be acceptable to fine ladies and gentlemen; and Sir E. 
Lytton Bulwer, indeed, is, when well known and often 
seen, the most charming of companions, with immense 
stores of anecdote and knowledge, and matchless power 
of narrative, But then it requires time to familiarize 
people to his peculiarities of appearance and manner, and 
he labors also under the disadvantage of being slightly 
deaf. If, however, he pays a visit to the Queen at - 
moral, Lord Derby will have a formidable rival for the 
favor of the society of the Court.” 


HOW MORPHY WON EIGHT GAMES WITIIOUT 
SEEING THE BOARDS. 


mingham paper, “have been al entirely suspended 
for the purpose of watching the of a chess-play- 
ing feat never before witnessed in We refer 
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board in succession. Move and counter-move were au- 
dibly announced by a friend, and when the tables 
been traversed one move at a time, the process was re- 
commenced. od be = caus en oe = 
Morphy had the w games so roughly ‘in 
his head,’ that when a piece was accidentally shifted on 
one of the boards, and a move was made in which it was 
involved, be at once de’ e was wrong, 
and exclaimed that it was ‘an impossible move." Such 
it was acknowledged to be. The piece ought never to 
have been on that square. In the same game Mr. Mor- 
phy left a ps en prise, the taking of which involved a 
mate in a few moves, and accordingly on his adversary 
taking the piece, unconscious of the snare laid for him, 
‘the game me Mr. > almost immediately. 
His play was very rapid. Each game lasted on the av- 
erage about thirty moves, so that he had to bear in mind 
at least two hundred and forty moves, and the position 
of every board throughout from beginning to end. The 
fact was evidently regarded by those present as an effort 
of genius not to be accomplished by more than one or 
two individuals in acentury. Of the cight simultaneous 
games, Mr. Morphy won six, drew one against Mr. Jve- 
ry, President of the Birmingham Chess Club, and lost 
only one—that against Mr. Kipping. The ejght games 
occupied about six hours, and at the close, Mr. Morph 
being asked if he felt fatigued, said, ‘Not in the least !* 
but he should be glad to get hisdinner! The match be- 
© tween Messrs, Staunton and Morphy stands thus: Stake, 
£500 a side; the scorer of the first eleven games wins. 
‘To commence on the Ist of November next. Mr. Morphy 
was to proceed from Birmingham to Paris, to challenge 
Herr Harrwitz (hitherto the most celebrated blindfold 
player in Europe), and probably afterward to Breslau, to 
play Herr Anderssen; but it is expected that this match 
vith the latter will be played in London.” 





A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT TURNING PLAY- 
ACTOR, 

Mr. John Townsend, a member of the British Parlia- 
ment, in a letter to the papers, acknowledges that he has 
accepted a theatrical engagement for fifty nights, but 
that the terms offered “far exceed” the sum which has 
been named (£25 a week). le also states that he in- 
tends to resign his seat for Greenwich before he appears 
in his Shakspearian characters, and that nothing but his 

at desire to pay his creditors would ever have induced 
im to accept an engagement as an actor. I\ appears 
that Mr. Townsend has frequently trodden the boards 
as an amateur for charitable purposes, under the names 
of “* Mortimer” and “ Winter.” It is suggested that he 
make his new début in the well known play, ‘A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts.” 


FRANCE. 
FRENCH FANATICISM REBUKED. 

Great sensation has been occasioned at Maubeuge by 
the following disagreeable occurrence: Several Protest- 
ants had, it appears, sought and obtained permission to 
meet together for devotional purposes. Matters went on 
quietly enough until, one day, they were, if we are right- 
ly informed, accused of proselytism. The Sub-Prefect, 
indignant at such a scandal, immediately ordered their 
arrest and committal to prison. Two hours afterward, 
and when we suppose the nerves of the functionary in 
question had recovered from the shock they had received 
sufficiently to allow of the exercise of reason, he gave or- 
ders to set them at liberty. There, however, he had reck- 
oned without his host, for his prisoners sturdily refused 
the proffered boon until permission should come from 
head-quarters for them to worship God, and even to 
make proselytes in such manner as they might deem fit. 
The Sub-Prefect then ordered the gens d'armes to turn 
them out; but here again he was baffled, for among their 
number there happened to be a cousintendant militaire 
wearing the cross of the Legion of Honor, which, as you 
are aware, renders inviolable the person of the wearer, 
so fur, at least, as gens d’armes and police are concern- 
ed, until after the performance of certain legal formal- 
ities. This individual stood before his companions so as 
to cover them, and then dared the gens d'armes to lay a 
finger on him. Meanwhile the news of the whole aflair 
had spread like wildfire through the town, and a vast 
concourse was assembled in front of the prison. The 
Sub-Prefect, finding himself foiled at every point, then 
tried to arrange the matter @ l'aimable by going person- 
ally, accompanied by the Mayor and (unofficially) by the 
two colonels commanding the cavalry and infantry in 
the neighborhood, to beg the prisoners to leave; but all 
was of no avail, They remained firm until they gained 
their point, for a dispatch promptly arrived from Paris, 
granting the permission they requested, and ordering 
their instant release. On leaving the prison they re- 
ceived a veritable ovation at the hands of the townspeo- 
ple, who, in immense numbers, were stationed in the 
neighborhood of the prison. The general opinion is that 
the Sub-Prefect will be relieved of his duties. 

How TO BECOME A NOBLEMAN. 

The Droit has the following: “A certain M. B. . 
who has made some money by speculating on the Bourse, 
had a great desire to obtain a knighthood, and he got 
himself introduced to a notary, who, having been dis- 
missed for misconduct, occupies himself with disreputa- 
ble affairs. This notary put himself in communication 
with a man calling himself Count de Bellefonds, who 
told him that he could obtain him the order of the Four 
Emperors of Germany for 2000 francs. M. :—— readily 

to pay the sum, provided he was satisfied of the 
respectability of the parties with whom he had to deal. 
On this he was taken to a man who calls himself Count 
de St. Maurice Cabanis, though he is only the son of a 
stationer of the Rue St. Avoie, and who assumes the 
high-sounding title of Historiographer of the Order of the 
Four Emperors of Germany and of the Lion of Holstein 
Limburg. ‘The soi-disant count who wore several orders, 
and whose table was covered with parchment and heraldic 
devices, made such representations to the Bourse specu- 
lator as completely satisfied him, and he paid at once 
2000 frances, for a diploma of Knight of the Four Emper- 
ors, which was a really clever specimen of calligraphic 
art. M. B—— then went to the Chancellerie of the 
Legion of Honor to solicit authorization to wear the dec- 
oration of his dignity, but was told to his astonishment 
that the Order of the Four Emperors long since ceased 
to exist. He immediately complained to the police, and 
an investigation was instituted. The result is the dis- 
covery that there exist at Paris, London, Brussels, Mad- 
rid, Rome, Florence, and Parma, a number of men who 
make large sums by selling parchments, pedigrees, titles, 
portraits of ancestors, orders of knighthood, honorary 
dignities, academical distinctions, etc. At Paris, it ap- 
pears, establishments for dealing in such things are very 
numerous, and the directors of them call themselves 
heralds, genealogists, chronologists, historiographers, 
etc. For money they undertake to write the biography 
of any one, to supply any one with a line of ancestors, or 
to procure him a title or decoration. Some of them 
really have at their disposition insignificant orders created 
by petty princes of Germany or Italy; and when that is 
the case they do business in a certain methodical order. 
Others simply swindle, and to effect their object with the 
greater ease they artfully obtain on different pretexts 
legislations of signatures from the prefecture of police, 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, or foreign embassies, 
Sometimes they invent orders of their own authority; one 
of the orders created by them is that of Don Juan de 
Nicaragua. It is expected that before the investigation 
of the police is terminated some curious discoveries will 
be i 





THE LAST FRENCH MIRACLE. 


The Times’ Paris correspondent writes: * An artless 
young Gascon maiden has had visions of a lady in 
white, hard by a fountain—a sort of White Lady of Av- 
enel tale, The fountain is said only to have spouted 
forth since the white lady sprou! out from among 
the bushes at the entrance of the cavern. The young 
‘girl sees the vision and falls into ecstasies, while sur- 
rotinding crowds can nothing discern. The Univers dis- 
cameo a special commissioner to the spot, and M, Louis 

Yeuillot wrote five columns on the subject. Ile wisely 
reserves his opinion concerning the miracle until an in- 
vestigation now taking place by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities shall be terminated. Great, doubtless, will be 
the chirruping of the Univers should their report be in 
favor of the bona fide nature of the transaction, and 
should it be decided that the Virgin Mary has once more 
descended upon earth, and, like Moses, has caused water 
to flow where none was seen before. At the risk of be- 
ing set down as a blasphemer by the Univers, I can not 
help expressing my surprise, which I suspect will be 
shared by most Englishmen and a great many French- 
men, that such trashy delusions or impostures as this 
can be for an instant entertained in this intellectual and 
highly civilized country by any body, superior to a pro- 
foundly ignorant peasant, who is not a fit inmate for 
Charenton. This is no illusion to the writers in the Uni- 
vers. They are far too shrewd and clever to believe any 
thing of the kind, however much it may suit them that 
their readers should.” 

GERMANY. 
SETTLEMENT OF THE PRUSSIAN REGENCY. 

A letter from Berlin confirms the important announce- 
ment of the elevation of the Prince of Prussia to the 
functions of Regent of the kingdom: ‘* The question 
relative to the Government is at length decided. Two 
days ago there was received at Bahelsburg a resolution of 
the King on the subject, but which will not, however, be 
published before the expiration of the present delegation. 
The Prince of Prussia will, on the :3d of October, take 
in hand the reins of government, with the complete ex- 
ercise of sovereignty, and in quality of Regent. This 
affair is settled in all its political bearings; it only re- 
mains to make the necessary financial arrangements, 
This information may be considered as authentic.” 

IS THE PRUSSIAN MARRIAGE A HAPPY ONE? 

A courtier writes: ‘* All sorts of rumors on the subject 
of the Queen's visit to Germany have been industriously 
hatched abroad, and widely circulated in England, 
through the medium of persons in high position, not one 
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of which has the slightest foundation in fact. Among 
others it was freely hinted that the late marriage was not 
a happy one, and that the sudden visit of Prince Albert 
to Germany, and the present journey of her Majesty, 
had reference to this subject. This report is a gross 
scandal. The new married pair are among the happiest 
couples in existence, and are a pattern to all persons, 
This report did not originate in England, but was im- 
ported, as already stated, by persons of high position, to 
whom the alliance was by no means agreeable, It is un- 
derstood that in a few months there will be a future heir 
to the throne of Prussia, and this will further add to the 
chagrin of those who are already very bitter at this most 
happy union.” 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


Alexander von Humboldt completed his 89th year on 
14th inst., having been born September 14, 1769. The 
fourth volume of his ** Cosmos” was issued during the 
last year, and he is now engaged in writing the fifth. 
The following is the last letter we have seen from this 
distinguished man. It is to the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
declining an invitation to be present at the Third Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of the University of Jena, in conse- 
quence of the weight of bodily infirmity. The closing 
part of the letter 1s a striking evidence of the unquench- 
able spirit of the venerable savant: 

“ BERLIN, Auguet 10, 1858. 

**Your Magnificence having in your own name and in 
the name of the highly-honored Senate of the Grand 
Ducal Saxon united University, favored me with an in- 
vitation to appear as an honored guest at the glorious, 
genuine Protestant Jubilee of the 15th August, I have 
delayed writing to express my deep gratitude till now, 
almost flattering myself in my 59th year, with the hope 
that I might transgress the orders of my physicians re- 
quiring me to remain quiet and without change. My 
wishes have not been fulfilled. Not my laboriousness, 
not the interest which I take in the free public intel- 
lectual life of Germany, but my physical powers are rap- 
idly declining, and I must deny myself the privilege of 
going where I am drawn by pleasant and suggestive rec- 
ollections and feelings of the deepest gratitude. 

** Most respectfully, and commending myself to your 
favor, I remain, your most obedient colleague, 

* ALExanver V. Humpo.pt.” 


THE WIESBADEN BANK BROKEN, 


The bank at the Cursaal, of Wiesbaden, was broken 
last week by @ Prussian gentleman. In less than half 
an hour the bank encountered two heavy series, which, 
being backed with spirit, resulted in a loss to the estab- 
lishinent of 250.000 francs, The Prussian played the 
highest stakes (8500 franes) authorized by the bank, and 
his example was followed by other players. This success 
will, doubtless, afford immense consolation to those whose 
hard cash had contributed to the accumulation of the 
quarter of a million thus rapidly swept away. 

A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 

The Ost Deutsche Post of Vienna has the following: 
“A wealthy ironmaster of Silesia, M. Goduilla, was in 
1845, in one of his walks, solicited for charity by a re- 
markably handsome little girl, but he abruptly refused 
her. On his return the girl again begged earnestly for 
a pfenning, and in doing so fixed her large blue eyes on 
him in a marked manner, He was much struck with her, 
and was so pleased with the intelligent replies she gave 
to his questions that he took her home and obtai the 
consent of her parents to adopt her. ‘Three years after 
he died, leaving a fortune of 4,000,000 thalers, and by 
his will he directed that 9,000,000 of it should belong to 
the girl, the other 1,000,000 to his own relatives; but the 
will set forth that if the girl were to die without children 
the 3,000,000 thalers should go to the relatives. The girl 
lately married Count de Schaffgotsch, head of one of the 
oldest and most distinguished families in Prussia, and 
shortly after an attempt was made to assassinate her. 
Great sensation has lately been occasioned by a fresh 
attempt of the like kind having been made.” 


SPAIN, 
MURDER OF FIVE YOUNG GIRLS. 

The Barcelona journals contain an account of a horri- 
ble and almost incredible assassination of five young 
girls, at Vich,in Catalonia. It appears that on the 21st 
ult., as six young girls, of the ages of 23, 21, 14, 18, 12, 
and 10 years, were walking home from Mataus cotton- 
mills, which are situated near the village of Rodas, to 
Ingarolas, they were stopped by two miscreants, who, 
pistol in hand, obliged them to turn back to a solitary 
place in Serraddnwood. Here they were ordered to sit 
down, and, while one wretch kept guard over five, the 
other led the eldest a few paces oif and plunged bis long 
Catalan knife into her throat. Ler dying shriek was 
heard by her companions, who, one by one, were led 
away and butchered. The youngest of all, a child of 
ten years, on receiving a wound in the neck, fell, feign- 
ing death, upon which the assassins, after taking the lit- 
tle money the girls had about them, went to the village 
of Rodas, where they lived. The crime was perpetrated 
at night. The wounded child remained motionless till 
daylight, when she crawled to a neighboring farm-house, 
When the authorities arrived at the seat of crime they 
found the three eldest girls dead, and two desperately 
wounded. The cause of this bloody act is said to have 
been jealousy, arising from some d y of coquetry at 
a ball the preceding Sunday, where the prettiest of the 
girls, the one twenty-one years of age, to dance 
with one of the assassins, or to return him a ring or some 
other love-token. He had then looked for an accomplice, 
and found one in a neight The plice, it app 
from the deposition of the child, would have spared the 
younger ones, but the other, alleging the danger of dis- 
covery, insisted upon their completing their butcher's 
work. The authorities are making the most active ex- 
ertions to discover the lurking places of the culprits, 
whose persons are well known to the workmen of the 


numerous mills. 
TURKEY. 
THE COST OF KEEPING A SULTANA, 


With reference to the extravagance of the Sultan's 
family, a private letter published in Paris, says—“ The 
firman of the Sultan has created an immense sensation 
in Constantinople, but every one feels the necessity for 
putting a check on the reckless extravagance of the Sul- 
tanas and the ladies of the palace, and also to the extor- 
tions which are the result of it. One Sultana, who has 
only been married a year, has found means to contract 
debts to the amount of forty millions of This 
amount may appear extraordinary, but astonishment 
will cease when it is mentioned that a diamond , val- 
ned at the most at 25,000 piastres, is charged in the ks 
130,000 piastres, and that a piano by Erard, worth 6000 
francs, was sold at the palace for 30,000 francs; and so 
on for other articles. Very serious suspicions weigh on 
certain intendants of the civil list. The interrogatory of 
Eschref Effendi, first intendant of Ethem Pacha, son-in- 
law of the Sultan, had already commenced the day before 
yesterday, and it is said that several of the intendants of 
the Imperial Palace will-undergo similar examinations,” 


EGYPT. 
THE ‘*VOYAGEUR DE LA MER.” 

The steam frigate Voyageur de la Mer, from Boston 
and Gibraltar, built at Boston for his Highness the Pacha 
of Egypt, and having on board Colonel Greene, Yenam 
Effendi, and Mr. Stone, arrived at Malta on the 24th of 
August, and left on the 25th for Alexandria. We gave 
a picture of this vessel in a former number. 


AFRICA, 
DR. LIVINGSTONE’S PROGRESS. 

The subjoined is an extract of a letter from Pr. Liy- 
ingstone. It is dated “ Zambesi, 25th of June, 1858," 
and was received by the gentleman to whom it is ad- 
dressed (Charles L. Braithwaite, Esq., of Kendal) on the 
28th nit. : 

“ We reached the southernmost branch of the Zambesi 
on the 14th (of May), and found the bar much smoother 
than we anticipated. The breakers were rather boister- 
ous on each side of us, but we entered safciy, making 
signals for her Majesty's ship ermes as to the depth of 
the water, till she was out of sight on her way to Kili- 











mane, to deliver our credential8 to the Portuguese. As 
we were now in the midst of mangrove swamps, we took 
quinine, and believing it to be a work of necessity to yet 
away as quickly as possible, the launch was put togeth- 
er. Two days were required to get her into working 
trim, and we are now threading our way up among the 
contgn, the launch piloting the Pearl. Saw but one na- 
ive. 


“T add a few lines to say that, after exploring differ- 
ent mouths of the Zambesi, we have at last found a very 
gt bar and harbor, which leads us into the main stream. 

water was falling fast, and as we were ordered not to 
risk the detention of the Peart in the river. we thought it 
most prudent to let her depart, and, landing our house 
on an island, we put our things there, and now trust to 
the launch to take us up the country. Coptains Gordon 
and Bedingfield are detighted with the river, The latter 
says it is quite unlike the rivers on the west coast. We 
have had no fever, and have ascertained one great fact, 
if this is to be a highway into the heart of Africa, This 
time of the year is perfectiy safe for Europeans: not a 
single man of the Pearl or Termes, or of the expedition, 
has been attacked by the disease. You are aware that I 
left the river at Mazaro (in coming from the interior in 
1856), and that we have been indebted for our knowledge 
of the parts below that to Captain Parker. We went u 
to Mazaro, and I looked with « thrilling sensation of 
gratitude on the smooth spot on which I made my last 
astronomical observation on the Zambesi, and the iden- 
tical littie hut in which I slept The hi i can't 
bear the steamer at all; the crustiest old hechdler among 
them goes off pell-mell as soon as we come near. We are 
on good terms with the natives, We will go to Tete next 
week. No fever yet.”. 


-INDIA. 
WHAT @ SIKH IS LIKE. 

Mr. Russell writes: “ Part of the road was crowded with 
the baggage of a Sikh regiment returning toward the 
Punjab. What piles of ‘loot!’ I am told that isa more 
expressive word than either ‘ pillage’ or ‘ plander’—each 
surmounted by a gayly-dressed lady; while the lean- 
limbed, sinewy Sikh, in his dust-colored tu 
tunic, and tight trowsers, strode along lightly by the side 
of the cart, laughing and singing with t at the 
prospect of a return to his native tts! It is a seri- 
ous thing to reflect upon that there are seventy and odd 
thousand of these fiery soldiers, who, now faithful to us, 
are full of Punic faith and more than Oriental cunning, 
and who were but too often the foremost and the most 
sanguinary among the ringleaders of the mutiny—seven- 
ty-three thousand of them drilled, equi armed, 
fighting for us south of the Sutlej, and talking of the 
time when they may have to fight against us. Their 

resent ‘Goroo’ is John Lawrence; but there is no one 

n India more deeply sensible of the danger which may 
come from the race he rules with such facile and mighty 
hand than the great administrator of the Punjab. 

fellows are elinguant with gold. They have huge ear- 
rings of the procions metal, and cables of {t with fringes 
of moburs round their necks. Their sword hilts are nug- 
gets; the richest scarfs and shawls encircle their lite 
waists. With their flashing black eyes, fine thin noses, 
glossy black mustaches, beard, and upturned whiskers, 
light, grinning smile opening up the rows of sharp white 
teeth, their quick light tread, and lithe movements, tl 
put one more in mind of tigers than any race of ae t 
ever beheld. 

WILL THE SIKHS REBEL HEREAFTER ? 

“The tiger has tasted blood fm the plains below, but 
his meal will content him for the present. It must not 
be supposed that the beast did not give trouble now and 
then. ‘Like the Hindoo, he regards the cow as a sacred 
creature, and in one instance we had to give orders that 
no oxen should be slaughtered except at a distance from 
camp, in order that the Sikhs might not be offended 
Some of these regiments, such as Wilde's and Brasyer's 
the Ferozepore regiment, have fought as hard, if not more 
fiercely, done as much service, and Tost as many from the 
enemy, as any of our English battalions, but it can not be 
denied that much depends upon their The mea 
can, of course, march better, and resist the heat ofan In- 
dian sun better, than ordinary Europeans, Some meu they 
will follow to the death—for others they will not stir an 
inch. The general relation of the Duropean to the native 
soldier is admirably ex: in a metaphor by « par 
I believe, oo Campbell himself in describing the 
merits of two races: ‘Take a bamboo and cast it 
against a tree, the shaft will rebound and fall harniless; 
tip it with steel, and it becomes a spear which will pierce 
deep and kill, The bamboo is the Asiatic—the steel point 
is the European!’ Of the Sikh this is tene only to a cer- 
tain extent. He is made of tougher and denser material 
than bamboo; he is at least of oak, and hardens 
fire. Hodson's Horse refused to ch 
tell me truth, the other day at Nawabgunge; but the 
Sikh never absolutely refuses to face the enemy.” 

DRESS AND HABITS OF THE PEASANTRY. 

He adds: ** The peasantry whom we met between Ktr- 
naul and Simla are lighter in color, in limb, and in dress 
than the sturdy population between Futteyghur and 
Dethi. The women, too, are less careful to muffle up 
their heads at the noise of our chariot-whoels, and re- 
joice in robes of saffron, scarlet, blue, and white, and in 
utterly abominable, tight, wrinkled, shape - destroying 

taloons. Their hair is more free, but not more grace- 


i than that of the Hindoos; in lien of on their 
ankles and arms wear siti metal on their 
a Ge and huge circles of gold nostrils. 
4 do your women wear rings In noses ? I asked 
anative. ‘For the same reason thatthe ibs 


ladies) wear them in their ears,’ replied he. ‘ But, J ang 
you have big rings on your toes, rejoined I. ‘Just as 
the es have sone their fingers,’ said he; ‘our toes 
are always uncov n company.’ ‘ But,’ persisted I 

‘natives of rank wear stockings in visiting.” ‘Aud the 
sahiblogue,’ quoth he, ‘ put covers of skins on their hands 
when they go out.’ I felt it was uselese to continue the 


argument.” 
CHINA. 
CHINESE MURDERS. 

Acorrespondent writes: ‘ A dastardly murder was that 
of the cook of the TOth Bengal Native Iafantry officers’ 
mess, formerly servant to General Van Straubenzee ; he 

ke excellent English, and was a most valuable man. 
He had just reached a small avenue leading up to the 
temple in which the officers have their mess-room, when 
he was stabbed" from behind, aud, falling down, was 
headless in a it. Pwo fepoys were o 
in such haste to away 


in charge at the time, eapent with the suggestion that 
sh 





ould be made.* The whole 
street was leveled with the ground. House 
in fact, is the business of the day. Saturday night some 
rockets were flung into the commissariat stores from 
houses adjacent. The whole neighborhood will come 
down in order thatit shall not be repeated. Last Wedres- 
day Captain Whiting, 70th Bengal Native Infantry, in 
charge of the East-Gate, was sitting in the cone room 
of the barrack, when two shots close over his head, 
and through the roof. Looking round to see where wm | 
could come from, smoke was observed issuing throug 
loop-holes in a house in the Straight Street of Benevo- 
lence and Love below. Action was prompt. A howitzer 
stood loaded, was fired through the 4 of the building, 
and carried destruction to all within it, Now the mili- 
tary train coolies ate busy moving the houses in the vi- 
cinity of all the gates. 
A SAMPLE OF FRENCH VENGEANCE, 

**Four Frenchmen landed from one of the Catinat's 
boats for the purpose of purchasing provisions, When 
near South Gate, and in the new city, they were hemmed 
in by braves, Three cut their way through; the fourth 
was captured, and his head and hands cutoff in almost 
less time than it takes to write thie. The French naval 
commander on the river landed a party of men, marched 
to the street where the murder was committed, measured 
off one hundred paces, and at one end placed a detach- 
ment, with directions to shoot every man that tried to 
escape, A similar party barred the other end. Then 
came the revenge. Every adult male in the houses lini 
the hundred paces was seized, shot, his throat cat, an 
then left to swelter in the sun,” 
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LUMBERING IN MAINE. 


Bancor is the capital of our Eastern lumber- 
land. For miles above. the city a huge boom 
stretches from pier to picr to detain the myriads 
of logs floated down the Penobscot, while more 
than two hundred saw-mills are working night 
and day to convert them into boards and plank, 
soantling, laths, and the like. Of the four hun- 
dred millions of feet of lumber, valued at five mill- 
ions of dollars, annually produced in Maine, more 
than half comes down the Penobscot. The afflu- 
ents of this river penetrate in every direction the 
wild regions where the white pine is still found. 
These noble trees once abounded upon all the riv- 
ers and lakes in the State; but fire and the axe 
have driven them farther and farther back, until 
now the lambermen must seck for them hundreds 
of miles in the depths of the primeval forest. 

At Bangor our company was made up for a lum- 
bering excursion to the head-waters of the river. 
Dan Hewitt, our “‘ boss chopper,” and myself were 
sent on some weeks ahead, to explore our claim 
and select a site for the winter camp. We rowed 
and poled our canoe two hundred miles up the 
narrowing stream; then, hauling it ashore, struck 
out into the forest. In a week we had thoroughly 
explored the ground and fixed upon a central spot 
for our camp. 

“]'ll have one look from this feller’s head,” said 
Dan; ‘‘and if all's right, this is the place.” 

We were standing at the foot of a huge “‘ pump- 
kin pine,” whose trunk, twenty feet in circumfer- 
ence, rose straight as a column above the surround- 
ing trees. It was full sixty feet to the lowest 
branch, and a hundred more to the top. 

“Po you intend to fly up?” I asked. ‘You 
might as well try to climb Bunker Hill Monument 
as that tree.” 

* You'll larn su’thin’, youngster, if you live in 
the woods, and don’t die afore your time comes,” 
replicd Dan, in a patronizing tone, as he lounged 
leisurely up to a tall spruce which stood a dozen 
feet from the pine. In a few minutes it was felled 
so that its topmost branches were interlocked with 
the lower ones of the pine. A smaller tree was in 
like manner cut so as to lodge against the spruce. 

‘*}bat’s the way we build stair-cases out in the 
woods. Jess foller me if you want to see how the 
land lays.” 

Up the small tree.into the spruce, up the spruce 
into the pine, up among the great branches of the 
pine, we clambered, until we stood thirty feet above 
the tallest of the surrounding trees. For hundreds 
upon hundreds of acres the forest flamed in all the 
glory of the Indian summer—scarlet, crimson, or- 
ange, yellow, brown. We seemed to be looking 
down upon a boundless flower-garden. Here and 
there clumps of lofty pines raised their dark heads 
above their gorgeous neighbors. Dan’s trained 
eye took in every thing, rapidly estimating the 
number and size of the trees, and the distance the 
logs must be hauled to the landing. 

‘‘T rather guess this is the smartest location in 
old Aroostook ; and if any body’ll show me a finer 
punkin’ than this I'll agree to eat it. The butt- 
log will be worth fifty dollars down to the boom.” 

Returning to our boat, we found it in a dilapi- 
dated state. As winter approaches the bears man- 
ifest a strange eagerness for all resinous substances, 
They strip the bark from the spruces to get at the 
gum. The pitch with which our boat was smeared 
had attracted one of these shaggy gentry, who had 
almost ruined it in his efforts to secure the coveted 
delicacy or medicine, whichever it might be. We 
patched it up with difficulty, and made the best 
way down the river. 

Half of our party—which numbered a score in 
all—were sent on in advance to prepare the camp, 
cut the main roads, and make other preparations ; 
while the others were to collect the teams, and 
bring them on with our supplies for the winter, as 
soon as the frosts and early snows should_render 
the swamps passable for cattle and sleds. 

Our first task on reaching the ground was to 
build huts for ourselves and cattle. Logs were 
cut and arranged; the interstices chinked with 
clay and moss ; and a roof formed of long strips of 
bark covered over with boughs. The floor was of 
bare earth. A huge fireplace at one end gave 
promise of abundant warmth; a pile of soft elastic 
hemlock twigs, at the other end, formed a bed 
which would have invited to repose men less tired 
than we were likely to be after our day’s work. A 
rude table and benches and log stools composed 
ourfurniture, The cattle-shed received more care 
than our own. The cracks were more carefully 
chinked, and it had a floor of small poles laid close- 
ly together, and smoothed off with the adze. 

We then began to cut the roads. Commencing 
at the landing, these ramify in all directions, so 
as to reach every available clump of pines. The 
“boss swamper” lays out the line. We follow, 
cutting the trees close to the ground, clearing away 
the underbrush, leveling the tops of the highest 
knolls, filling in the sharpest hollows, and throw- 
ing pole bridges over the brooks and sloughs, Our 
roads looked rough, considering the heavy loads to 
be hauled over them; but Nature would in due 
time finish the grading, so as to put to shame the 
best work of the most skillful engineers, 

The glorious Indian Summer days were followed 
by keen winds, sharp frosts, and flurries of early 
snow. We welcomed these, for they foreboded the 
speedy arrival of our comrades and the teams, with 
fresh supplies of flour and meal, pork and beans, 
iolasses and tobacco, tea and coffee ; and, more 
than all, with letters and papers which should give 
us news of the busy world we had left behind. 

Hardly had our comrades arrived when the 
weather suddenly changed. The keen northeast 
wind gave place to a warm breeze from the south. 
a grew soft and hazy. Large flakes 

rh Aeiachln, to flutter down—slowly at first, but 
thicker and faster every moment, until by noon the 
trees which surrounded our clearing at a few rods’ 
distance were as invisible as though they were 
leagues away. It was the “ first great snow”—the 
flakes fell so gently that we could not call it a storm. 





A merry night was that incamp. Ike, the cook, 
exerted himself in a special manner. The johnny- 
cake was more nicely browned, the potatoes more 
artistically roasted, the pork was frizzled in a man- 
ner that would have delighted Ude, and the great 
Soyer himself would have nodded approbation at 
the crispness of the baked beans; the tobacco it- 
self had an unwonted flavor; song, and joke, and 
tale went round; the bark roof shook with our 
laughter; and if I own that the ‘‘jug” was pro- 
duced, be not grieved oh great Neal Dow! How 
could the “Maine Law” be enforced when the 
nearest constable was a hundred miles away? 
And, moreover, to-morrow our regular winter’s 
work was to begin. 

The only busy man that night, besides the cook, 
was Eli, the teamster. A score of times, lantern 
in hand, he sallied out to the cattle-shed, to be sure 
that ‘Old Star” was chewing his cud with satis- 
faction; that ‘‘ Little Whitey’s” lame foot was not 
worse ; that “ Bright's” shoes were all right; that 
‘“* Bully -Turk” had not got loose, so as to play 
mischief before morning. Eli was an important 
manincamp. If any thing impaired the efficiency 
of the teams half of our winter’s work would be 
lost. 

When morning broke the snow lay three feet 
on a level. Every bough drooped like a gigantic 
plume, feathered with the softest white ; not an 
unsightly stump disfigured our little clearing; the 
road stretched away like a line of silver amidst the 
dark trunks of the trees. 


Our winter’s work was commenced in earnest. 


Let one day stand for a hundred. Breakfast is dis- 
patched, and we are out with the earliest light, 
Each man has his appropriate work. ‘The “‘ boss 
chopper” directs what trees shall be cut, and in 
what direction they shall be felled. A skillful 
chopper will cut a tree so that it shall fall where he 
pleases. The chopper plies his narrow Yankee axe, 
victorious over the forests of a continent. Others 
fell smaller trees for ‘‘ bed-pieces,” to prevent the 
pine from sinking into the snow. An hour passes, 
The giant begins to waver and tremble. There he 
comes! Stand from under!. Keep from behind 
the tree! The butt may break away from the 
stump, and spring back a rod! Look out for fly- 
ing limbs! Down he goes, crashing resistlessly 
through the trees a hundred feet and more into the 
forest. The “ barkers” spring like whalemen upon 
the prize; the head is lopped off, the bark hewn 
from the upper part of the trank, that it may glide 
smoothly over the snow. The ‘‘bob-sled” is 
brought up. Levers, handspikes, and chains are 
plied. The huge butt is slowly raised upon the 
sled, and confined with strong chains. The teams 
—four, six, or eight oxen—are attached. The 
teamster gives the word. The oxen settle to their 
work, irregularly at first, but all together at last. 
The sled creaks and groans as if in agony. The 
teamster plies voice and goad, The great mass 
moves slowly at first, like a vessel when starting 
upon the stocks. Slowly, and with frequent halts, 
the great trunk is dragged over the rough track to 
the main road, which is soon worn and trodden as 
smooth as ice, and down to the landing, where it is 
cut into logs of proper length for driving down 
when the melting snows swell the tiny brook to a 
roaring torrent. 

The regular routine ef our daily life is some- 
times interrupted by a deer or bear hunt. One 
Sunday, when we were lounging lazily upon our 
hemlock bed—for on that day we lie till late—Ike, 
the cook, roused us by the intelligence that he had 
found a bear-tree a mile off. Thither we rushed, 
eager to dislodge Bruin from his snug winter quar- 
ters. Bear meat was just what we wanted. A 
hole was cut just above the bear’s head, and his 
meditations were broken in upon by a firebrand 
thrust in. He showed no disposition to move; 
punching with a sharp stick was tried with a like 
result, He seemed resolved rather to bear the ills 
he had than fly to others he knew not of. We 
now determined to change our tactics. Cautiously 
feeling about to ascertain the position of the *‘ biting 
end,” a stout rope was noosed around his hind quar- 
ters, and half a dozen of us endeavored to drag 
him out. In vain we tugged and strained; Bruin 
would not move a foot. 

‘* What shall be done now ?” asked the panting 
cook. 

‘*S’pose you try the oxen,” replied Dan, who 
had heretofore taken no part in the proceedings. 

“Hurrah! That's the thing!” shouted Eli, 
starting for the team. 

When he returned, one end of the drag chain 
was fastened to the rope, and the other attached to 
the ox-yoke. One pullwasenough. Bruin came 
out, sprawling like a spread eagle, and growling 
furiously. He was soon dispatched, and within 
an hour choice bear-steaks were broiling upon the 
coals. 

Accidents ofa serious character not unfrequently 
occur in the woods, Beyond an occasional blow 
from a flying limb, or a cut from the glancing of 
an axe, a jammed finger or a frozen ear, our com- 
pany suffered nothing. Less fortunate were the 
occupants of aclaima few miles to the west. Their 
teamster one evening failed to make his appearance 
in camp. Search was made, when he was found 
not far from the landing, lying under a runner of 
the heavily loaded sled. He still breathed, though 
his body was flattened so as to be hardly thicker 
than one’s hand. Fastened by the middle to the 
ground by a weight of many tons, he had retained 
his strength a long time ; for the rail of the sled, 
which was four inches in thickness, was half 
gnawed through. Iie must have pulled himself 
up by his hands, again and avain, gnawed a while, 
and then fallen back in despair and agony, Word 
was sent to our camp, and we ail set out on snow 
shoes to attend his funeral. It was a solemn serv- 
ice, though the outward forms were uncouth. 
The coffin was composed of two flour barrels ; one 
was drawn over the head, the other over the foot. 
These were firmly fastened together, inclosing the 
body, dressed in the garments worn in life, and 
committed to a grave dug through the snow deep 
in the frozen soil. 
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Every professional lumberman has scores of tales 
of accidents like this. They often cast a tinge of 
sadness over our evenings in camp. 

The weeks wore away. ‘The pines upon a thou- 
sand acres, the growth of centuries, lay in piles at 
our landing. ‘The great ‘‘ pumpkin” from whose 
top we had surveyed our claim was spared as long 
as possible. 

‘* It must go now,” said Dan one day as spring 
approached. ‘It won’t do to run the risk of a 
sudden thaw. I'll show you how to chop a tree.” 

He strode up to the great pine, and buried the 
axe to the eye in the trunk. ‘The blows fell swift 
and strong. ‘The chips flew like sparks from a 
blacksmith’s anvil. In a little more than an hour 
down came the giant with a crash which seemed 
to make a hundred acres tremble. Dan had made 
a beautiful cut. The stump, as smooth and level 
as a table, was large enough to give standing room 
for a yoke of oxen. In another hour the huge 
trunk, divided into five logs, lay by the river. 
The fifty-dollar butt-log lies there still, not worth 
adime. In spite of all our efforts the stream was 
not deep enough to float it away. 

As spring advanced a thousand signs warned us 
that we must soon break up our camp. The snow 
grew soft and damp, rendering hauling difficult, 
the bushes and stumps began to appear above its 
surface; water settled in the hollows and ruts; 
the brooks swelled larger and larger every day ; 
the logs began to roll and tumble in the rising river. 
So the last pine was felled, the last load drawn, the 
last dinner eaten, the last story told, the last song 
sung. Camp was broken up just in time for the 
teams, conducted by half our gang, to make their 
way down before the swamps became too soft to 
bear them. 

For those of us who remained behind the most 
laborious and perilous part of our work was to be 
performed. ‘The logs were to be ‘driven’ down 
the stream, through rocky gorges, and over rapids 
and cataracts, to the broad open river two hundred 
miles below. 

It was necessary to commence early in order to 
get our drive down to the larger branch before the 
freshet should subside. It took us a week to cut 
away the ice so as-to start our logs. During all 
this time we were obliged to work hip-deep in the 
half-frozen water. Sometimes we had to build 
dams to accumulate water sufficient to float the 
logs over shallow places. Then when a pond was 
to be passed they would scatter over its surface like 
a flock of frightened sheep, and we must balance 
ourselves on their rolling backs, bringing them to 
with our iron-pointed pikes, not unfrequently get- 
ting an unwelcome plunge into the water. 

More than once * jams” occurred at the foot of 
some high fall, or in some rocky channel. An un- 
lucky log strikes against a rock and stops fast. 
Others rush on and heap against it, until thousands 
are piled and cross-piled in every conceivable posi- 
tion in the narrow chasm, with the icy current 
rushing through them. The jam must be broken 
up or our winter’s work would not be worth a straw. 
We clambered down the rocky sides, or were sus- 
pended by ropes from above, striving with axe and 
lever to loosen the mighty mass. A week was 
sometimes spent in getting it free, piece by piece. 
Again, some single log.forms the key of the arch, 
A few blows with the axe and it gives way to the 
pressure above, cracking like a pipe-stem, and the 
whole mass goes down with a rush. 

It was perilous work. Dan Hewitt was our 
boldest driver. He was always foremost when 
danger was to be met. Once he was let down 
by a rope to cut away a tree which held the 
whole. It gave way at the third blow, and we, 
who were watching from above, had just time to 
haul him bodily up the face of the cliff when the 
whole mass dashed wildly below him. He was 
unharmed then; but a few days after he was less 
fortunate. A jam had occurred in the swiftest 
rapid on the river. He was working with a hand- 
spike to loosen it, when the whole gave way with- 
out a moment’s warning. So fierce was the rush, 
and so firm his grasp upon the lever, that he was 
flung like a bolt from a catapult full twenty fee 
forward into the very midst of the whirling an 


| grinding logs. A thousand men could have done 


nothing to save him. In an instant he was lost to 
sight in the mad whirl. Two days after we found 
his corpse, crushed and mangled beyond all recog- 
nition. We gave it decent burial upon the bank, 
rearing a rude cross by his grave, which stands, I 
trust, till this day. 

We pursued our labor with saddened hearts, and 
in due time brought our ‘‘ drive” down to the broad, 
smooth waters of the main river; joined them in 
rafts, and floated quietly within the boom at Ban- 
gor. The snow and ice lay thick and deep when 
we began our drive. The trees had put forth all 
their June foliage when our work was done. 





CONVERSATIONS ACROSS THE AT- 
LANTIC CABLE. 
TURTLE AND TURTLE DOVES. 

(Tiur, 7 o'clock. The walls are hung with old pictures; 
the beaufet is covered with plate. Lottles, in coolers, 
with all kinds of corks. Servants in plush breeches 
and gold lace livery attending.) 

Joun Buu, Mrs. Buu, ee JONATUAN seated 

ea. 


JONATHAN, 
Dear Mrs. Bull, how very young you look! 
I rather fear’d to find you somewhat shook ; 
Complexion high, teeth good, and glossy hair! 
Such health at your age in the West is rare. 

MES. BULL. 
Now that's soft sawder— 

JONATHAN. 

I guess it's Gospel truth; 

You tread the earth like Juno in her youth, 
Ere Jove began to skylark with the girls, 
And scatter snakes among her silky curls, 

MRS. BULL. 
You naughty man, how can you talk such stuff! 
When I was married I was well enough— 
But half a score of children pull one down, 
And mingle gray hairs with the glossy brown. 





JONATIIAN. 
Your bust is perfect, swelling, round, and full— 
Upon my soul I envy Johnny Bull 
Those * hills of sweets’’ on which his head reposes, 
Those beds of lilies, overhung by roses. 
They're very scarce with us. The doctors say 
The first three children suck them all away. 
JOHN BULL. 
The Pilgrim Mothers had them—they who fled 
From these rich pastures, and your fathers bred. 
The Pilgrim Fathers found such nestling places— 
With grace of God they had the other graces— 
At sunny eve the Mayflower's deck was full 
Of just such forms as that of Mrs. Bull; 
And when on Plymouth Rock they knelt in prayer, 
Angels might hover round the lilies there. 
. JONATHAN. 
“T know it." But our girls are thin and pale. 
JOHN BULL, 
Why don't you let them have a glass of ale? 
Think you iced-water and your soda fountains 
Can ever nourish those delicious mountains, 
Round which Love nestles, snug, and close, and warm; 
Gay in the sunshine, tranquil in the storm? 
Look at the women Yankee Doodle loved, 
In fire, and smoke, and keen privation proved; 
Who brought his corn-cakes to the distant camp, 
And slept beside him, weary, cold, and damp; 
Who fought the fight of home, while, ‘neath the stars, 
He fought for freedom in our early wars, 
Think you they lounged all day in darken'’d rooms, 
In genteel ignorance of mops and brooms? 
Lived on ice creams, and bonbons, and sponge cake, 
With nerves unstrung, that ev'ry breeze could shake ? 
No, Jonathan, my boy! not such the dames 
Who, ‘neath our scarlet jackets, fed the flames 
Of love and valor, till you beat us out, 
And then turned North, with hearts and persons stout, 
And bred a race amidst the winter snows, 
In whose warm veins our gen'rous blood still flows. 
MRS, BULL. 
You've both gone mad, I think! Come, cease your 
fooling ; 
You must be hungry, and your soup is cooling. 
JONATHAN. 
‘Tis turtle, ‘faith! and not to be despised— 
Turtle, at civic feasts so highly prized. 
And this cool punch, how gently it controls 
The green luxuriance as it downward rolls! 
JOUN BULL. 
The turtle’s voice the Scripture much commends; 
I'd rather have his flesh to give my friends, 
Take Cuba—but the mild Bahamas spare, 
For this delicious creature comes from there. 
But we were talking of those turtle doves 
In whose soft plumage little Cupid loves 
To play at hide-and-seek, to bill and coo; 
Oh! keep them plump, whatever else you do, 
JONATHAN. 
Gentle and good our lovely women are, 
With brilliant eyes. Though pale and thin, yet fair; 
The lily's grace, the step of the gazelle; 
Tender, attractive, chaste, and spirituelle. 
My cup of happiness would be too full” 
Had they the embonpoint of Mrs. Bull. 
MRS. BULL. 
Ilow can they have it when they rarely see 
Anght but iced-water and a cup of tea? 
I, with my luncheon, take my pint of beer— 
Foaming and mellow, and like amber clear— 
Another pint my cheerful supper crowns, ~ 
In which my crab or rabbit gently drowns. 
And if my daughters worse than this are treated, 
Of half their rights, I fear, poor souls! they're cheated. 
Now, hark ye, Jonathan! Here Farmer Giles 
Passes the tankard to his wife, who smiles 
In love upon his round, chaw-bacon face, 
While all the children play about the place. 
But if he to the alehouse chance to roam, 
Why then the woman takes her beer at home. 
Three times a week some friend comes here to di:e, 
And, jf I choose, I take my share of wine, 
‘Twas thus your fathers lived. They sat at table 
When work was done; and, now we've got the cable, 
I mean to telegraph across the pond; 
And if my girls, of whom I'm very fond, 

Are left to mope while you your ‘‘liquor™ take, 
Why then your head or else your heart we'll break. 
JONATHAN. 

Our heads and hearts you ladies aye control; 
Just now, good dame, I mean to try your sole. 





OUR WALL. 


TrN years since it was hardly possible for you to 
remain long in our village without seeing “ our 
Wall”—which wasn’t built of brick or stone, un- 
derstand; but was, in fact;a big, sturdy boy of 
sixteen or so, who looked as if he had more strength, 
more legs and arms, and more hair than he knew 
what to do with; whose movements were awk- 
ward, whose appearance was untidy, and whose 
eyes were seldom to be seen for the great black 
locks always tossing about them ; but who, for all 
that, was about the best fellow —and the best-liked, 
too—in the parish. 

Yes, Wall (our improvised diminutive for his 
baptismal name of Walter) was decidedly popular, 
and with good reason. No one in such request as 
he, under all sorts of cireumstances—no one whose 
assistance was so called on. From the building of 
a house to the winning of a cricket-match, Wall’s 
help was indispensable. And who so ready to help 
as he—whether in carpentering for some poor wo- 
man after his own hard day’s work, or going long 
distances to carry a message or a parcel, or in gar- 
dening for little Lotty, the miller’s daughter ? 

But I am to tell my story in proper order. Chip- 
ford is the sensible Saxon name of the miller, whose 
mill you may see far down in the valley, where the 
brawling waters of the stream turn his great mill- 
wheel. Chipford is-reported a well-to-do man, 
with heaps of money saved away in old tea-pots, 
and such homely banking-houses. Besides mon- 
ey, Chipford has a family of two great strapping 
sons, and a little girl much younger than they—the 
spoiled pet and darling of father and big brothers ; 
for she is pretty and winning, as feminine pretti- 
ness always is from the very earliest age ; and she 
is the baby, and the only girl, and is distinguished 
therefore. 

Chipford, a rough man to the world in general, 
is soft and tender as a summer wind over his little, 
motherless Lotty. And as for the boys—Jonas, 
who works at the mill, and Gilbert, who goes to an 
academy at the market-town, and is known to be 








intended for a soldier—both of them delight in the 
child’s saucy, petulant ways, and willful, imperi- 
ous spirit, and do their best to encourage and in- 
crease those graces in the little person. P 

Chipford is a kindly man in his way. Wall's 
father had been one of his men; and since his death 
he had been very good to the lad, befriending him 
by occasional employment and frequent recom- 
mendations—better still, by teaching him to read 
and write, three evenings in every week, at his own 
comfortable house. 

Saucy Lotty used to laugh at the rough, awk- 
ward boy ; would mimic, to his face, his broad pro- 
nunciation and shambling gait; and then tumble 
her bonny bright curls all about her face, in imita- 
tion of the fashion of his chevelure. But for all 
that, she accepted with queenly graciousness the 
offerings he was accustomed to bring her—the ear- 
liest bunch of primroses, wreaths of wild-roses, 
wood-strawberries in summer, and brown nuts, 
and dewberries with the purple bloom on them, in 
autumn. Also, she welcomed his aid in the culti- 
vation of her flower-beds, and the training of her 
pet spaniel, laughing at him all the while, and 
scolding him very often, with the childish petu- 
lance that in any one less fair and graceful would 
have been far less tolerable. However, Wall nev- 
er cared—not he! He was grateful to the miller, 
and he had taken the miller’s little daughter into 
his great, honest, faithful heart from the very first. 
She could not even dislodge herself from her posi- 
tion there, with all her willful ways. He saw 
something deep down beneath all her haughtiness, 
and loved it, and forgave all the rest. And in he: 
own ‘vay, under all her pettishness and childish 
coquetry, doubtless little Lotty cared for him; for 
she was but a child, and with more than a child’s 
way wardness and weakness. 

In the holidays Gilbert Chipford came home, 
aud brought with him a schoolmate—a tell, hand- 
some fellow, just about to enter the army; a pic- 
ture of early manhood, with a lithe, slender figure, 
and a face all flush and sparkle—the very ideal of 
a girl’s hero. 

Little Lotty was barely ten years old; but she 
had precocity enough to be allured by the color, 
and the glitter, and the brilliant show of this em- 
wryo warrior. She adhered to him; she followed 
him about; she was pertinacious in her attentions ; 
his notice was sought for, his caresses were prized. 
He did not overburden her with them, truly; for 
he was just of an age and a character to feel rather 
ashamed of playin with a child; and the manly 
dignity of seventeen-and-a-half continually asserted 
itself against the friendly familiarity which Lotty 
sought toestablish between them. However, they 
were very amicable together—never more so than 
when, one day, the two, with Trenchard’s big dog 
Trounce, were rambling through the mill-lane 
into the village, where all the children seemed to 
be out at play beside their homes, so crisp and 
clear was the air of the December afternoon—so 
genial the winter sunshine slanting from the west. 

On they went, laughing and talking, stamping 
with their feet, and rubbing their hands cheerily ; 
for it was cold, though bright. Unhappily, Trounce, 
who bounded on a little in advance, also appeared 
to find some vigorous exercise necessary to main- 
tain a proper vivacity of circulation; and a very 
little dog, who was meekly reposing before a cot- 
tage door, with a subdued humility befitting its 
thin and pauper appearance, seemed to the large 
and well-fed animal a fit playmate: he commenced 
tossing the little thing about in rough play, that 
soon turned to something fiercer. 

Growls, barkings, piteous howlings, resounded 
in the quiet evening air; and then a child’s pas- 
sionate cry, as a little girl came from the cottage, 
and loudly wept to see her favorite thus maltreat- 
ed. And just as the owner of the dog came up, 
laughing more at “the fun” than sympathizing in 
the distress, you may be sure, seeing he was a boy, 
with all a boy’s worst instincts developed in him 
just then, out sprang a great awkward figure; a 
huge hand seized on the big dog’s neck by that 
portion denominated ‘the scruff,” and hurling the 
animal away to a safe distance, caught up the poor 
trembling cur, and consigned it to the equally 
trembling mistress. 

“T say, you Sir! how dare you touch my dog?” 
shouted Trenchard, pale with rage. 

‘Dare! whoy, it wer like fur to kill the poor 
little un—that’s whoy !” 

“Tl teach you better manners, you country 
boor!’’ was the next speech from the red lips of 
the hero; and he clenched his fist, and made a 
passionate lunge at the square, solid-built figure 
before him—on which it had about as much effect 
as if it were really built of stone. 

‘Oy say, doan’t ye dow that theer agin,” 
warned he, gravely. 

‘‘ But I say I will,” cried the other, quite infuri- 
ated to see the tittering of the children around, and 
the impassible face of his opponent. ‘*Come on, 
if you’ve courage enough, and let’s see what stuff 
you're made of!” 

“Noa, I woan't fight,” said Wall, folding his 
arms, 

“You won’t? I thought not,” sneered Trench- 
ard. Going close up to him, he shook his fist in 
his faee—‘* Coward !” said he, loudly and clearly. 

The bright eyes gathered a spark that gleamed 
out from amidst the tangled hair; and Wall in- 
stinctively clenched his hands. But he turned 
away in silence, and drew on one side. 

**Coward !” repeated Trenchard. “I say, Lotty, 
look at the great sneaking poltroon!” 

Wall made an awkward plunge forward: “ Are 
you theer, Miss Lotty ?” 

“Don't speak to me!” said that young lady, 
plucking away her skirt which he had caught hold 
of, and drawing close to her tall, handsome new 
friend: “I’m ashamed of you! Let me go!” 

Trenchard made a gesture as if to strike away 
the obnoxious touch; but Wall saved him the 
trouble: he drew back, his eyes glistening, the 
white teeth shining, in a strange sort of smile, and 
with two strides he disappeared round the corner 
of the lane. 


Soiree 
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As for the willful girl, and her much-ruffled com- | amidst so much confusion. 


panion, with his hardly tiercer dog—they made 
their way home, with a great show of loud, blus- 
tering cheerfulness; but it is to be doubted if 
either of them felt quite glad, or even easy at 
heart. 

‘The meddling fellow ! the cowardly rascal!” 
was the style of Trenchard’s descriptive interjec- 
tions. *‘* How is it you came to know him, Lotty ?” 

** Father teaches him on Mondays and Fridays, 
of evenings. He often comes to our house: he is 
Wall,” said Lotty ; and at the familiar name her 
stern little heart melted ; the outer crust of way- 
ward, ungrateful naughtiness broke from her; her 
eyes filled. “I’m very sorry you quarreled with 
him,” she faltered—* poor Wall!” 

* * * * * 

Much the miller marveled when one, two Fri- 
days, and one Monday evening passed, bringing no 
rough-haired, heavy-footed, but glad-faced and 
grateful schclar to the old paneled parlor of the mill- 
house. ‘ What had become of Wall?” he asked; 
and Lotty, though she well guessed the reason of 
Lis absence, was ashamed to tell. ‘Trenchard vol- 
unteered an explanation, told his story his own 
way, and mace the impression he wished. Chip- 
ford was sorry to hear Wall had so misconducted 
hkimeelf. He had thought better of the lad. He 
would give him a talking to the next time he 
caugit him. 

** Boys will be boys—unruly, rebellious chaps 
enough—always,”’ reflected the worthy man many 
times, for he liked Wall, and felt dissatisfied at his 
continued absence; and when, one afternoon, he 
set out on his monthly journey to the market-town, 
Wall was not forgotten in his final directions. 
** Jonas, see to the cash-box that it’s put away 
safe at night in the desk, I shall be back to-mor- 
row evening. Gilbert, don’t leave the house after 
dark ; and take care of Lotty.” 

‘* We'll both do that, Sir,” declared Trench- 
ard, while, with soldierly grace and gallantry, he 
switched the flanks of the miller’s horse. 

© Yes, yes, but don’t touch Roger; he isn’t used 
toit. And [ say, Gilbert, I wish you'd see Wall, 
and find what he’s doing; the lad will go woefully 
back in his learning. Steady, Roger! so! Good- 
by t’ye all; good-by, my pet!” 

And Chipford went off, with a parting 
back at the old-fashioned house, with China roses 
even now making glad and beautiful its wooden 
rafters; and little Lotty standing by the gate, 
with her dimpled hands shading her eyes from the 
keen winter sunshine. 

The master of the house gone, his youthful rep- 
resentatives for a time conducted themselves with 
belitting demureness and dignity. What devices 
they resorted to later in the day for their amuse- 
ment, is not on record: perhaps some of them were 
not very safe ones. Chemical experiments in the 
kitchen, inflammable materials left about—some- 
thing of the kind was dimly hinted at afterward. 
Whatever the cause, in the very depth of night, 
when there was uttermost calm and densest dark- 
ness, that the white trembling stars seemed to make 
yet more perfect, at that hour a fierce light rose 
suddenly from the blank earth, making clear all 
things near it—the trim garden, the low, rambling 
house, the mill hard by, great and gaunt, all start- 
ing into distinctness, as if frightened at the un- 
wonted revelation of themselves. Broader, bright- 
er grew the light: yellow tongues of flame leaped 
rejoicingly from between the rafters of the old 
house, and played upon the latticed windows near- 
est. It mounted, it spread, it exulted in its grow- 
ing freedom ; it uttered glad, chirping sounds, such 
as we love to hear burst from our yule-logs at 
Christmas; it sent merry little sparks dancing up, 
up into the still air, The birds began to stir 
themselves, and presently, understanding it was 
no dawn sent from heaven that had aroused them, 
fluttered to and fro, with piteous, alarmed twitter- 
ings. The great dog in the mill-yard came forth 
from his kennel with a savage bark, followed by 
a prolonged howl. And at last the inmates of the 
house were roused to the truth that the kitchens 
were on fire, and that the flames had already pene- 
trated tothe stair-case. Half the population of the 
village stood in the front, shrieking and shouting 
this fact, too excited and alarmed to render much 
help, it would seem. But by degrees an active 
and orderly system of water-carrying and drench- 
ing was organized, plenty of assistance remaining 
for those who had now to escape by the windows. 
The three young men, the servants, were at last 
landed on the grassplot before the windows—all 
unhurt, save Gilbert, who broke his leg, and fell 
helplessly to the ground when he attempted to 
rise. But hisexclamation was soon changed to one 
of far worse anguish. The cry rung shrilly from 
him—piercing the roar of the fire and of the peo- 
ple, “ Lotty ! where’s Lotty?” A sudden horror- 
struck pause. ‘She sleeps at the side, there! 
For God's sake, rouse her!” 

But strange and terrible as it was, she could not 
be roused. They shouted—they flung stones at 
the window: all devices failed. 

‘‘The smoke’s got in and stupefied her,” some 
one said, 

Gilbert groaned in agony. “I can’t move to 
save her,” he cried. ‘‘ But you—some of you. 
Where’s Jonas? Trenchard ?” 

Jonas was at the other side, helping with the 
water-buckets, all unaware that any one was left 
in the burning house, least of all his little sister. 
But Trenchard was by; and Trenchard rushed to 
the door, and with some assistance battered it 
down. A thick, stifling fog of smoke poured 
through upon them, through the opeuing. They 
could see, up the stair-case, the dancing tongues of 
flame flashing through the smoke. Trenchard, 
tall and strong as he was, drew back. 

“It’s certain destruction to go in there,” he 
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glance 


said. ‘‘We must rouse her, and she must escape by 
the window. There’s no other way: fetch a lad- 
der!” 


Some ran off to do this ; others remained, shout- 
ing under the window. The ladder was long of 
coming. It was not easily to be found, probably, 


And Gilbert lay there, 


| his straining eyes fixed on the little window, near- 











ly crazed, poor fellow! and furious with impa- 
tience. . 

‘Don’t wait for the ladder. Try the stairs,” 
he cried. ‘Trenchard, I say! Oh, if I could 
but move!” And he made a frantic, impotent ef- 
fort, falling back again with a groan. 

“*Oh Lotty! Oh my poor father!” he said, the 
big tears gathering and falling down his brown 
cheeks. ** Lotty—Lotty—Lotty!” he shrieked, 
‘won't any of you even try to save her?” 

‘*’Tis no use. Those stairs won't bear any of 
us,” one man said. And Trenchard cursed the 
others’ slowness, and ran off, as he said, to “‘ get a 
ladder, for it was the only hope,”’ when there rush- 
ed on the scene a new actor—no other than Wall. 

Wall had been foremost with the buckets on the 
other side, satisfied that all were safely out of the 
house, when some rumor reached him of the truth. 
And now he was here, his great arms bare, his 
honest face blackened and battered, his hair more 
tossed about than ever. 

* Lotty—Miss Lotty—in the house?” he called 
out. ‘ Whoy, wheer then?” 

“In that room up the stairs, Wall. God bless 
you!” Gilbert cried ; for in a moment the boy had 
burst into the house, and was fighting his way up 
the dreaded stair-casc. There was a great mur- 
muring sound from those below; then an awful, 
hushed suspense; then a great blow from within 
forced the lattice-window open, and Wall's face 
looked out. 

‘Soak one of your coats in that bucket o’ wa- 
ter,” he cried, ‘‘ and fling it up to me.” 

This was done—and then came another 
ed, dreadful pause. But brave Wall’s big figure 
was presently seen coming down the crazy stairs 
through the blinding smoke. In his arms he car- 
ried what seemed to be a bundle wrapped in the 
wet coat that had been thrown to him. He bore 
it straight to Gilbert, and laid it beside him. 

**She’s all right, only stupid loike with the 
smoke,” he said. And indeed, after a few minutes’ 
fresh air, little Lotty’s pale face revived to some- 
thing more like its usual color, and she opened her 
ey es, 

“Thank God! O thank God!” cried Gilbert, 
in a passion of grateful joy. ‘And Wall—?” 

But Wall, after seeing that the child was safe, 
had disappeared. He was badly burned was Wall. 
That falling rafter left a scar on his forehead that 
he will bear to his death. And a few minutes aft- 
erward, as Trenchard, shouting a loud huzza, came 
rushing up with a ladder, the roof fell in. Lut 
Lotty was safe, you will 
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Perhaps none of the parties concerned were the 
worse for that night’s adventure, unless it were 
the insurance-oflice—a sort of abstraction that we 
are not accustomed to consider much on these oc- 
casions, 

Certainly, it was a turning-point in the charac- 
ters both of Gilbert and Lotty, and perhaps Mr, 
Trenchard even gained a lesson that did him some 
service in after-life. 

As for the miller’s gratitude to Wall, it was 
something to do you good to hear of; and so was 
Wall's steady repudiation of any sort of reward or 
“acknowledsment,” you may be very sure. But 
where there’s a will there’s a way; and though it 
was Mr. Atkins, of the next town, who recom- 
mended Wall to the great London engineer, and so 
laid the foundation of the prosperity he has attain- 
ed since, I believe the miller knew more about the 
matter than most people. 

Our Wall comes down to his native village 
sometimes, and stays at the mill, an honored guest ; 
his broad country accent is somewhat toned down, 
and his hair is smoother than heretofore. Teople 
say he is growing a great man; and, indeed, you 
may hear of Mr. Maynard in London itself some- 
times. But he’s Our Wall to us, and always will 
be; we have a general property in him, of which 
we are right proud. 

If any one should tell you that some one—some 
one at the mill, teo—has, moreover, a rather par- 
ticular property in this same Wall, you may be- 
lieve it or not, as you please ; but the fact is, they 
are to be married this very autumn! 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 





CUAPTER IV. 

A woman too often reasons from her heart—hence two- 
thirds of her mistakes and her troubles. A man of 
genius, too, often reasons from his heart—hence, also, 
two-thirds of his troubles and mistakes. Wherefore, 
between woman and genius there is a sympathetic af- 
finity; each has some intuitive comprehension of the 
secrets of the other, and the more feminine the woman, 
the more exquisite the genius, the more subtle the in- 
telligence between the two. But note well that this 
tacit understanding becomes obscured if human love 
pass across its relations. Shakspeare interprets aright 
the most intricate riddles in woman. A woman was 
the first to interpret aright the art that is latent in 
Shakspeare. But did Anne Hathaway and Shakespeare 
understand each other? 

Unosservep by the two young people, Lady 
Montfort sate watching them as they moved 
along the river banks. She was seated where 
Lionel had first seen her—in the kind of grassy 
chamber that had been won from the foliage 
and the sward, closed round with interlaced au- 
tumnal branches, save where it opened toward 
the water. If ever woman’s brain can conceive 
and plot a scheme thoroughly pure from one 
ungentle, selfish thread in its web, in such a 
scheme had Caroline Montfort brought together 
those two fair young natures. And yet they 








were not uppermost in her thoughts as she now | 


gazed on them; nor was it wholly for them that 
her eyes were filled with tears at once sweet, 
yet profoundly mournful—holy, and yet intense- 
ly human. 

” Women love to think themselves uncompre- 
hended—nor often without reason in that foible ; 
for man, howsoever sagacious, rarely does en- 


tirely comprehend woman, howsoever simple. 
And in this her sex has the advantage over ours, 
Our hearts are bare to their eyes, even though 
they can never know what have been our lives, 
But we may see every action of their lives, 
guarded and circumscribed in conventional 
forms, while their hearts will have many mys- 
teries to which we can never have the key. But, 
in more than the ordinary sense of the word, 
Caroline Montfort ever had been a woman un- 
comprehended. Nor even in her own sex did 
she possess one confidante. Only the outward 
leaves of that beautiful flower opened to the 
sunlight. The leaves round the core were gath- 
ered fold upon fold closely as when life itself 
was in the bud. 

As all the years of her wedded existence her 
heart had been denied the natural household 
vents, so, by some strange and unaccountable 
chance, her intellect also seemed restrained and 
pent from its proper freedom and play. During 
those barren years she had read—she had pon- 
dered—she had enjoyed a commune with those 
whose minds instruct others, and still her own 
intelligence, which, in early youth, had been 
characterized by singular vivacity and bright- 
ness, and which Time had enriched with every 
womanly accomplishment, seemed chilled and 
objectless, It is not enough that a mind should 
be cultured—it should have movement as well 
as culture. Caroline Montfort’s lay quiescent, 
like a beautiful form spell-bound to repose, but 
not to sleep. Looking on her once, as he stood 
among a crowd whom her beauty dazzled, a poet 
said, abruptly, “‘ Were my guess not a sacrilege 
to one so spotless and so haughty, I should say 
that I had hit on the solution of an enigma that 
long perplexed me; and in the core of that 
queen of the lilics, could we strip the leaves 
folded round it, should tind Remorse.” 

Lady Montfort started; the shadow of an- 
other form than her own fell upon the sward. 
George Morley stood behind her, his finger on 
his lips. “Hush,” he said in a whisper; “see, 
Sophy is looking for me up the river. I knew 
she would be—I stole this way on purpose—for 
I would speak to you before I face her ques- 
tions.” 

“What is the matter ?—-ycu alarm me!” said 
Lady Montfort, on gaining a part of the grounds 
more remote from the river, to which George 
had silently led the way. 

“Nay, my dear cousin, there is less cause for 
alarm than for anxious deliberation, and that 
upon more matters than those which directly 
relate to our poor fugitive. You know that I 
long shrunk from enlisting the police in aid of 
our search. I was too sensible of the pain and 
offense which such an application would occa- 
sion Waife—(let us continue so to call him)— 
and the discovery of it might even indyge him 
to put himself beyond our reach, and quit En- 
gland. But his prolonged silence, and my fears 
lest some illness or mishap might have befallen 
him, together with my serious apprehensions of 
the effect which unrelieved anxiety might pro- 
duce on Sophy’s health, made me resolve to 
wave former scruples. Since I last saw you I 
have applied to one of the higher police-officers 
accustomed to confidential investigations of a 
similar nature. The next day he came to tell 
me that he had learned that a friend of his, who 
had been formerly a distinguished agent in the 
detective police, had been engaged for months 
in tracking a person whom he conjectured to be 
the same as the one whom I had commissioned 
him to discover, and with somewhat less caution 
and delicacy than I had enjoined, The fugi- 
tive’s real name had been given to this ex-agent 
—the cause for search, that he had abducted 
and was concealing his grand-daughter from her 
father. It was easy for me to perceive why this 
novel search had hitherto failed, no suspicion be- 
ing entertained that Waife had separated him- 
self from Sophy, and the inquiry being therefore 
rather directed toward the grandchild than the 
grandfather. But that inquiry had altogether 
ceased of late, and for this terrible reason—a 
different section of the police had fixed its eye 
upon the father on whose behalf the search had 
been instituted. This Jasper Losely os our 
poor friend might well shudder to think Sophy 
should fall into his hands!) haunts the resorts 
of the most lawless and formidable desperadoes 
of London. He appears to be a kind of author~ 
ify among them; but there is no evidence that 
as yet he has committed himself to any partici- 
pation in their habitual courses. He lives pro-~ 
fusely, for a person in such society (regaling 
Daredevils, whom he awes by a strength and 
courage which are described as evenetiaees ) 
but without any visible means. It seers that 
the ex-agent, who had been thus previously em, 
ployed in Jasper Losely’s name, had: been en. 
gaged, not by Jasper himself, but by a person 
in very respectable circumstances, whose name 
I have ascertained to be Poole, And the ex, 
agent,deemed it right to acquaint this Mr, Poole 
with Jasper’s evil character and ambiguous moda 
of life, and to intimate to his employer that it 
might not be prudent to hold any connection 
with such #man, and still less proper to assist 
in restoring a young girl to hiscare. On this Mr. 
Poole became so much agitated, and expressed 
himself so incoherently as to his relations with 
Jasper, that the ex-agent conceived suspicions 
against Poole himself, and reported the whole 
circumstances to one of the chiefs of the former 
service, through whom they reached the very 
man whom I myself was employing. But this 
ex-agent, who had, after his last interview with 
Poole, declined all farther interference, had 
since then, through a correspondent in a coun- 
try town, whom he had employed at the first, 
obtained a clew to my dear old friend's wander- 
ings, more recent, and I think more hopeful, 
than any I had yet discovered. You will re- 
member that when questioning Sophy as to any 
friends in her former life to whom it was probe- 
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ble Waife might have addressed himself, she 
could think of no one so probable as a cobbler 
named Merle, with whom he and she had once 
lodged, and of whom he had often spoken to her 
with much gratitude, as having put him in the 
way of recovering herself, and having shown 
him a peculiar trastfil kindness on that occa- 
sion. But you will remember also that I could 
not find this Merle; he had left the village, near 
this very place, in which he had spent the great- 
er part of his life—his humble trade having been 
neglected in consequence of some str@ge super- 
stitidus occupations in which, as he had grown 
older, he had become more and more absorbed. 
He had fallen into poverty ; his effects had been 
sold off; he had gone away no one knew whith- 
er. Well, the ex-agent, who had also been di- 
rected to this Merle by his employer, had, through 
his correspondent, ascertained that the cobbler 
was living at Norwich, where he passed under 
the name of the Wise Man, and where he was 
in perpetual danger of being sent to the house 
of correction as an impostor, dealing in astrology, 
erystal-seeing, and such silly or nefarious prac- 
tices. Very odd, indeed, and very melancholy 
too,” quoth the scholar, lifting up his hands and 
eyes, ‘that a man so gifted as our poor friend 
should ever have cultivated an acquaintance with 
a cobbler who deals in the Black Art!” 

‘Sophy has talked to me much about that 
cobbler,” said Lady Montfort, with her sweet 
half-smile. ‘It was under his roof that she 
first saw Lionel Haughton. But though the 
poor man may be an ignorant enthusiast, he is 
certainly, by her account, too kind and simple- 
hearted to be a designing impostor.” 

Groner. “Possibly. But, to go on with my 
story: A few weeks ago, an elderly lame man, 
accompanied by a dog, who was evidently poor 
dear Sir Isaac, lodged two days with Merle at 
Norwich. On hearing this, I myself went yes- 
terday to Norwich, saw and talked to Merle, and 
through this man I hope, more easily, delicate- 
ly, and expeditiously than by any other means, 
to achieve our object. He evidently can assist 
us, and, as evidently, Waife has not told him 
that he is flying from Sophy and friends, but 
from enemies and persecutors. For Merle, who 
is impervious to bribes, and who at first was 
churlish and rude, became softened as my hon- 
est affection for the fugitive grew clear to him, 
and still more when i told him how wretched 
Sophy was at her grandfather’s disappearance, 
and that she might fret herself into a decline. 
And we parted with this promise on his side, 
that if I woald bring down to him either Sophy 
herself (which is out of the question), or a line 
from her, which, in referring to any circum- 
stances while under his roof that could only be 
known to her and himself, should convince him 


’ that the letter was from her hand, assuring him 


that it was for Waife’s benefit and at her prayer 
that he should bestir himself in the search for 
her grandfather, and that he might implicitly 
trust to me, he would do all he could to help 
us. So far, then, so good. But I have now 
more to say, and that is in reference to Sophy 
herself. While we are tracking her grandfather, 
the peril to her is not lessened. Never was that 
peril thoroughly brought before my eyes until I 
had heard actually from the police agent the 
dreadful character and associations of the man 
who can claim her in a father’s name. Waife, 
it is true, had told you that his son was profli- 
gate, spendthrift, lawless—sought her, not from 
natural affection, but as an instrument to be 
used, roughly and coarsely, for the purpose of 
extorting money from Mr. Darrell. But this 
stops far short of the terrible reality. Imagine 
the effect on her nerves, so depressed as they now 
are, nay, on her very life, should this audacious 
miscreant force himself here and say, ‘Come 
with me, you are my child!’ And are we quite 
sure that out of some refining nobleness of con- 
science she might not imagine it her duty to obey, 
and to follow him? The more abject and friend- 
less his condition, the more she might deem it 
her duty to be by his side. I have studied her 
from childhood. She is capable of any error in 
judgment, if it be made to appear a martyr’s 
devoted self-sacrifice. You may well shudder, 
my dearcousin. But grant that she were swayed 
by us and by the argument that so to act would 
betray and kill her beloved grandfather, still, in 
resisting this ruffian’s paternal authority, what 
violent and painful scenes might ensue! What 
dreadful publicity to be attached forever to her 
name! Nor is this all. Grant that her father 
does not discover her, but that he is led by his 
associates into some criminal offense, and suffers 
by the law—her relationship, both to him from 
whom you would guard her, and to him whose 
hearth you have so tenderly reared her to grace, 
suddenly dragged to day—would not the shame 
killher? And in that disclosure how keen would 
be the anguish of Darrell!” 

“Oh Heavens!” cried Caroline Montfort, 
white as ashes, and wringing her hands, “ you 
freeze me with terror. But this man can not be 
so fallen as you describe, I have seen him— 
spoken with him in his youth—hoped then to 
assist in a task of conciliation, pardon. No- 
thing about hiin then forboded so fearful a cor- 
ruption. He might be vain, extravagant, sclf- 
ish, false—ah, yes! he was false indeed !—but 
still the ruffian you paint, banded with common 
criminels, ean not be the same as the gay, dain- 
ty, perfumed, fair-faced adventurer with whom 
my ill-fated playmate fled her father’s house. 
You shake your head—what is it you advise ?” 

“To expedite your own project—to make at 
once the resolute attempt to secure to this poor 
child her best, her most rightfal protector—to 
let whatever can he dune to guard her from 
danger, or reclaim ‘her father from courses to 
which despair may be driving him—to let, I 
say, all this be done by the person whose in- 
terest in doing it effec tively is so paramount — 
whose ability to judge of and decide on the 








wisest means is so immeasurably superior to all 
that lies within our-own limited experience of 
life.” 

“ But you forget that our friend told me that 
he had appealed to—to Mr. Darrell on his return 
to England; that Mr. Darrell had peremptorily 
refused to credit the claim; and had sternly 
said that, even if Sophy’s birth could be proved, 
he would not place under her father’s roof the 
grandchild of William Losely.” 

“True; and yet you hoped reasonably exrcugh 
to succeed where he, poor outcast, had faile+.” 

‘Yes, yes; I did hope that Sophy—her man- 
ners formed, her education completed—all her 
natural exquisite graces so cultured and refined 
as to justify pride in the proudest kindred—I 
did hope that she should be brought, as it were 
by accident, under his notice; that she would 
interest and charm him; and that the claim, 
when made, might thus be welcomed with de- 
light. Mr. Darrell’s abrupt return to a seclu- 
sion so rigid forbids the opportunity that might 
easily have been found or made if he had re- 
mained in London. But suddenly, violently to 
renew a claim that such a man has rejected, 
before he has ever seen that dear child—before 
his heart and his taste plead for her—who would 
dare to do it? or, if so daring, who could hope 
success ?” 

“My dear Lady Montfort, my noble cousin, 
with repute as spotless as the ermine of your 
robe—who but you?” 

“Who but I? Anyone. Mr. Darrell would 
not even read through a letter addressed to him 
by me?” 

George stared with astonishment. Caroline’s 
face was downcast—her attitude that of pro- 
found humiliated dejection. 

“Incredible!” said he, at length. “TI have 
always suspected, and so indeed has my uncle, 
that Darrell had some cause of complaint 
against your mother. Perhaps he might have 
supposed that she had not sufficiently watched 
over his daughter, or had not sufficiently in- 
quired into the character of the governess whom 
she recommended to him; and that this had led 
to an estrangement between Darrell and your 
mother which could not fail to extend some- 
what to yourself. But such misunderstandings 
can surely now be easily removed. ‘Talk of his 
not reading a letter addressed to him by you! 
Why, do I not remember, when I was on a visit 
to my school-fellow, his son, what influence you, 
a mere child yourself, had over that grave, busy 
man, then in the height of his career—how you 
alone could run without awe into his study— 
how you alone had the privilege to arrange his 
books, sort his papers —so that we two boys 
looked on you with a solemn respect, as the de- 
positary of all his state secrets—how vainly you 
tried to decoy that poor timid Matilda, his 
daughter, into a share of your own audacity !— 
Is not all this true ?” 

“Oh yes, yes—old days, gone forever 

**Do I not remember how you promised that, 
before I went back to schcol, I should hear Dar- 
rell read aloud—how you brought the volume 
of Milton to him in the evening—how he said, 
‘No, to-morrow night; I must go now to the 
House of Commons’—how I marveled to hear 
you answer, boldly, ‘To-morrow night George 
will have left us, and I have promised that he 
shall hear you read’—and how, looking at you 
under those dark brows with serious softness, he 
said, ‘Right; promises, once given, must be 
kept. But was it not rash to promise in anoth- 
er’s name ??— and you answered, half gently, 
half pettishly, ‘As if you could fail me!’ He 
took the book without another word, and read. 
What reading it was, too! And do you not re- 
member another time, how—” 

Lapy Montrort (interrupting with nervous 
impatience). ‘‘ Ay, ay—I need no reminding of 
all—all! Kindest, noblest, gentlest friend to a 
giddy, heedless child, unable to appreciate the 
blessing. But now, George, I dare not, I can 
not write to Mr. Darrell.” 

George mused a moment, and conjectured 
that Lady Montfort had, in the inconsiderate, 
impulsive season of youth, aided in the clandes- 
tine marriage of Darrell’s daughter, and had be- 
come thus associated in his mind with the af- 
fliction that had embittered his existence. Were 
this so, certainly she would not be the fitting in- 
tercessor on behalf of Sophy. His thoughts then 
turned to his uncle, Darrell’s earliest friend, not 
suspecting that Colonel Morley was actually the 
person whom Darrell had already appointed his 
adviser and representative in all transactions 
that might concern the very parties under dis- 
cussion. But just as he was about to suggest 
the expediency of writing to Alban to return to 
England, and taking him into confidence and 
consultation, Lady Montfort resumed, in a calm- 
er voice, and with a less troubled countenance, 

‘*Who should be the pleader for one whose 
claim, if acknowledged, would affect his own 
fortunes, but Lionel Haughton? Hold !—look 
where yonder they come into sight — there, by 
the gap in the evergreens. May we not hope 
that Providence, bringing those two beautiful 
lives together, gives a solution to the difficulties 
which thwart our action and embarrass our 
judgment? I conceived and planned a blissful 
romance the first moment I gathered from So- 
phy’s artless confidences the effect that had 
been produced on her whole train of thought 
and feeling by the first meeting with Lionel in 
her childhood ; by his brotherly, chivatrous kind- 
ness, and, above all, by the chance words he let 
fall, which discontented her with a life of shift 
and disguise, and revealed to her the instincts 
of her own honest, truthful nature. An alli- 
ance between Lionel Haughton and Sophy seem- 
ed to me the happiest possible event that could 
befall Guy Darrell. ‘The two branches of his 
family united—a painful household secret con- 
fined to the circle of his own kindred—grant- 
ing Sophy’s claim never perfectly cleared up, 
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but subject to a tormenting doubt—her future 
equally assured—her possible rights equally es- 
tablished—Darrell’s conscience and pride rec- 
onciled to each other. And how, even but as 
wife to his young kinsman, he would learn to 
love one so exquisitely endearing!” [Lady 
Montfort paused a moment, and then resumed. ] 
‘““ When I heard that Mr. Darrell was about to 
marry again, my project was necessarily arrest- 
ed.” ‘ 

‘* Certainly,” said George, ‘‘if he formed new 
ties, Sophy would be less an object in his exist- 
ence, whether or not he recognized her birth. 
The alliance between her and Lionel would lose 
many of its advantages ; and any address to him 
on Sophy’s behalf would become yet more un- 
graciously received.” 

Lapy Monyrrort. ‘In that case I had re- 
solved to adopt Sophy as my own child; lay by 
from my abundant income an ample dowry for 
her; and whether Mr. Darrell ever knew it or 
not, at least I should have the secret joy to think 
that I was saving him from the risk of remorse 
hereafter —should she be, as we believe, his 
daughter’s child, and have been thrown upon 
the world destitute ;—yes, the secret joy of feel- 
ing that I was sheltering, fostering as a mother, 
one whose rightful home might be with him 
who in my childhood sheltered, fostered me !” 

Georce (much affected). “ How, in propor- 
tion as we know you, the beauty which you vail 
from the world outshines that which you can 
not prevent the world from seeing! But you 
must not let this grateful enthusiasm blind your 
better judgment. You think these young per- 
sons are beginning to be really attached to each 
other. Then it is the more necessary that no 
time should be lost in learning how Mr. Darrell 
would regard such a marriage. I do not feel 
so assured of his consent as you appear to do, 
At all events this should be ascertained before 
their happiness is seriously involved. I agree 
with you that Lionel is the best intermediator 
to plead for Sophy ; and his very generosity in 
urging her prior claim to a fortune that might 
otherwise pass to him, is likely to have weight 
with a man so generous himself ac Guy Darrell 
is held to be. But does Lionel yei know all ? 
Have you yet ventured to confide to him, or 
even to Sophy herself, the nature of her claim 
on the man who so proudly denies it?” 

‘“No—I deemed it due to Sophy’s pride of 
sex to imply to her that she would, in fortune 
and in social position, be entitled to equality 
with those whom she might meet here. And 
that is true, if only as the child whom I adopt 
and enrich. . I have not said more. And only 
since Lionel has appeared has she ever seemed 
interested in any thing that relates to her par- 
centage. From the recollection of her father 
she naturally shrinks—she never mentions his 
name. But two days ago she did ask timidly, 
and with great change of countenance, if it was 
through her mother that she was entitled to a 
rank higher than she had hitherto known; and 
when I answered ‘ Yes,’ she sighed, and said, 
‘But my dear grandfather never spoke to me 
of her; he never even saw my mother,’ ” 

Geonrce. “ And you, I suspect, do not much 
like to talk of that mother. I have gathered 
from you, unawares to yourself, that she was 
not a person you could highly praise; and to 
me, as a boy, she seemed, with all her timidity, 
wayward and deceitful.” 

Lapy Montrort. “ Alas! how bitterly she 
must have suffered—and how young she was! 
But you are right; I can not speak to Sophy 
of her mother, the subject is connected with so 
much sorrow. But I told her ‘that she should 
know all soon ;’ and she said, with a sweet and 
melancholy patience, ‘ When my poor grandfa- 
ther will be by to hear: I can wait.’” 

Georce. “ But is Lionel, with his quick in- 
tellect and busy imagination, equally patient ? 
Does he not guess at the truth? You have told 
him that you do mediiaie a project which af- 
fects Guy Darrell, and required his promise not 
to divulge to Darrell his visits in this house.” 

Lapy Moytrorr. “ He knows that Sophy’s 
paternal grandfather was William Losely, From 
your uncle he heard William Losely’s story, 
and—” 

Georcr. “ My uncle Alban?” 

Lavy Montrort. “ Yes; the Colonel was 
well acquainted with the elder Losely in former 
days, and spoke of him to Lionel with great af- 
fection. It seems that Lionel’s father knew 
him also, and thoughilessly involved him in his 
own pecuniary difficulties. Lionel was not long 
a visitor here before he asked me abruptly if 
Mr. Waife’s real name was not Losely. I was 
obliged to own it, begging him not at present to 
question me further. He said, then, with much 
emotion, that he had a hereditary debt to dis- 
charge to William Losely, and that he was the 
last person who ought to relinquish belicf in the 
old man’s innocence of the crime for which the 
law had condemned him, or to judge him harsh- 
ly if the innocence were not substantiated. You 
remember with what eagerness he joined in 
your search, until you positively forbade his in- 
terposition, fearing that should our poor friend 
hear of inquiries instituted by one whom he 
could not recognize as a friend, and might pos- 
sibly consider an emissary of his son’s, he would 
take yet greater pains to conceal himself. But 
from the moment that Lionel learned that So- 
phy’s grandfather was William Losely his man- 
ner to Sophy became yet more tenderly respect- 
ful. He has a glorious nature, that young man! 
But did your uncle never speak to you of Will- 
iam Losely ?” 

“No. Iam not surprised at that. My un- 
cle Alban avoids ‘painful subjects.’ I am only 
surprised that he should have revived a painful 


subject in talk to Lionel. But I now understand | 


why, when Waife first heard my name, he seem- 
ed affected, and why he so specially enjoined 
ine never to mention orlescribe him to my 





friends and relations. Then Lionel knows 
Losely’s story, but not his son’s connection with 
Darrell ?” 

“Certainly not. He knows but what is gen- 
erally said in the world, that Darrell’s daugh- 
ter eloped with a Mr. Hammond, a man of in- 
ferior birth, and died abroad, leaving but one 
child, who is also dead. Still Lionel does sus- 
pect—my very injunctions of secrecy must make 
him more than suspect that the Loselys are 
somehow or other mixed up with Darrell’s fam- 
ily history. Hush! I hear his voice yonder— 
they approach.” 

“My dear cousin, Iet it be settled between 
us, then, that you frankly and without delay 
communicate to Lionel the whole truth, so far 
as it is known to us, and put it to him how best 
and most touchingly to move Mr. Darrell to- 
ward her, of whom we hold him to be the natu- 
ral protector. I will write to my uncle to re- 
turn to England that he may assist us in the 
same good work. Meanwhile, I shall have only 
good tidings to communicate to Sophy in my 
new hopes to discover her grandfather through 
Merle.” 

Here, as the sun was setting, Lionel and So- 
phy came in sight; above their heads, the west- 
ern clouds bathed in gold and purple. Sophy, 
perceiving George, bounded forward, and reach- 
ed his side, breathless. 





CHAPTER V. 

Lionel Haughton having lost his heart, it is no longer a 
question what me will do with it. But what will be 
done with it is a very grave question indeed. 

Lionet forestalled Lady Montfort in the del- 
icate and embarrassing subject which her cousin 
had urged her to open. For while George, lead- 
ing away Sophy, informed her of his journey to 
Norwich, and his interview with Merle, Lionel 
drew Lady Montfort into the house, and with 
much agitation, and in abrupt, hurried accents, 
implored her to withdraw the promise which 
forbade him to inform his benefactor how and 
where his time had been spent of late. He 
burst forth with a declaration of that love with 
which Sophy had inspired him, and which Lady 
Montfort could not be but prepared to hear. 
“Nothing,” said he, “but a respect for her 
more than filial anxiety at this moment could 
have kept my heart thus long silent. But that 
heart is so deeply pledged—so utterly hers—that 
it has grown an ingratitude, a disrespect to my 
generous kinsman, to conceal from him any lon- 
ger the feelings which must color my whole fu- 
ture existence. Nor can I say to her, ‘Can 
you return my affection ?—will you listen to my 
vows ?—will you accept them at the altar ?’°— 
until I have won, as I am sure to win, the ap- 
proving consent of my more than father.” 

“You feel sure to win that consent, in spite 
of the stain on her grandfather’s name ?” 

**When Darrell learns that, but for my poor 
father’s fault, that name might be spotless now 
—yes! I am not Mr. Darrell’s son—the trans- 
mitter of his line. I believe yet that he will 
form new tics. By my mother’s side I have no 
ancestors to boast of ; and you have owned to 
me that Sophy’s mother was of gentle birth, 
Alban Morley told me, when I last saw him, 
that Darrell wishes me to marry, and leaves me 
free to choose my bride. Yes; I have no doubt 
of Mr. Darrell’s consent. My dear mother will 
welcome to her heart the prize so coveted by 
mine ; and Charles Haughton’s son will have a 
place at his hearth for the old age of William 
Losely. Withdraw your interdict at once, dear- 
est Lady Montfort, and confide to me all that 
you have hitherto left unexplained, but have 
promised to reveal when the time came. ‘The 
time has come.” 

“Tt has come,” said Lady Montfort, solemn- 
ly; “and Heaven grant that it may bear the 
blessed results which were in my thoughts when 
I took Sophy as my own adopted daughter, and 
hailed in yourself the reconciler of conflicting 
circumstance. Not under this roof should you 
woo William Losely’s grandchild. Doubly are 
you bound to ask Guy Darrell’s consent and 
blessing. At his hearth woo your Sophy—at 
his hands ask a bride in his daughter's child.” 

And to her wondering listener, Caroline Mont- 
fort told her grounds for the belief that connect- 
ed the last of the Darrells with the convict’s 
grandchild. 


’ 


VIEWS IN AND ABOUT SALT LAKE 
CITY. 

: Tur picture on the opposite page gives a very 
fine view of that portion of Salt Lake City, Utah 
Territory, lying east of the main street, next to 
the east bench of the bench itself, and the range 
of mountains over which the traveler passes in 
entering the valley from the east. This view is 
taken from the observatory of the Council House. 
The mouth of Emigration Cafion will be easily dis 
covered by the close observer, just at the foot of 
the long slope descending from the extreme left of 
the picture. The highest peak of the Wasatch 
Mountains, here represented, is some 4000 feet 
above the level of the valley, and is covered with 
perpetual snow. ‘The large building at the left of 
this view is Church property, occupied at present 
by Ezra T. Benson, but designed to be improved 
and used for hotel purposes. Next it, embowered 
in the shade trees, is the former residence of Pres- 
ident Jedediah M. Grant, deceased. It is now the 
property of his brother, General George D. Grant, 
who, according to Mormon usage, has married his 
brother's five widows, and inherits his property. 
The dwelling next it is occupied by Bishop Hunt- 
er. This group of buildings and their surround- 
ings probably present the most picturesque as well 
as the neatest and most comfortable-looking spot 
in the entire city. By far the majority of the 
buildings in the city are low, one-story structures, 
containing two or three rooms only. 
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AN HOUR WITH A PICKPOCKET. 

ris highly important to those who travel by 
rail in Europe, where each carriage or compart- 
ment holds two persons, and who can not read or 
go to sleep in a railway carriage, to secure for them- 
selves an agreeable traveling companion. 

Having to travel through England very often, 
and laboring under the above disadvantages as I 
do, the practice of looking out for eligible fellow- 
passengers has made me pretty perfect in my judg- 
ments. The most cursory of glances suffices to 
convince me of Who's Who. 

On Tuesday, the twentieth of July last, I had 





occasion to set out northward, as usual, from Euston 
Square. Iwasa little late and hurried, and there 
was not a very varied collection of passengers to 
choose from, As I walked hastily by the side of 
the already occupied carriages, the unthinking 
guard would, in his impatience, have twice con- 
signed me to durance vile—once in company with 
a whole juvenile family, who had already com- 
menced eating and smelling of ham sandwiches, 
and once with no less than five Caledonians, only 
waiting for an Englishman that they might begin 
to dilate upon the perfections of their native land. 
I cast myself into the last through-carriage in de- 
spair, and without so much as looking before me. 
It was probable that my luck would be better; it 4 
could hardly, as may be imagined, at all events, 
be very much worse. 

Besides myself, the carriage had but one other 
occupant; a young man of an altogether gentle- 
manly appearance, except, perhaps, that his clothes 
looked suspiciously new, and his hat somewhat too 
glossy. He was not reading the Times so intently 
but that he could spare a scrutinizing glance at the 
new arrival, as I rammed my carpet-bag under the 
seat with my hands, and kept a pretty sharp look- 
out, under my right arm, on him, When I rose, 
he was again buried in—yes!—in the advertise- 
ment sheet. The gentleman, then, had probably 
some good reason for concealing his talent for ob- 
servation. Nobody who is not in want of a situa- 
tion gets wrapped up in an advertisement shect ; 
and my companion, I felt sure, was in want of no 
such thing. His profession, whatever that might 
be, had, been settled long ago, and the fishing-rod 
and guide-book which reposed over his head dis- 
closed a young gentleman with money to spare, 
who was about to take a sammer holiday among 
the trout streams of the north. One circumstance 
which occurred just after we started persuaded 
me that he must needs be a lawyer (and, indeed, 
as afterward turned out, his pursuits did some- 
what partake of the nature of that calling), so 
much did it smack of ready reasoning and prac- 
ticed acuteness. Leaning out of the window as the 
train began to move, the wind carried away his 
glossy hat, whereupon, instead of sitting down for- 
lornly, and muttering Good gracious! or Confound 
it! the young man seized upon his hat-box and 
launched that after the missing property. 

‘*My hat-box,” he explained, in answer to my 
stare of amazement, ‘‘ has got my Edinburgh ad- 
flress in it, but my hat has not. The one is of lit- 
tle use without the other; and it is probable, since 
we have barely left the station, that they will both 
be found and forwarded to me by the next train.” 

Here was an original! Here was a grand ex- 
ception to five-fifths of the human race who travel 
in first-class carriages! I hugged myself at the 
notion of having secured so promising a companion, 
and that, too, after such a couple of previous es- 
capes. 

‘* But how do you know?” I urged, because I had 
nothing better to say, and was determined, at all 
risks, not to suffer the conversation to drop; how 
do you know that somebody won’t steal them ?” 

**T don't know,” replied the other, with a con- 
temptuous dryness, ‘ but I do not think it proba- 
ble ; the articles would fetch so small a price that 
the reward would be likely to be quite as remuner- 
ative as the swag itself, and, of course, without the 
risk.” 

The swag! Did any body who travels first-class 
ever hear such an expression? I was a good deal 
piqued, also, at the tone of annoyance in which he 
spoke ; and I replied, tartly, 

**T don’t understand thievew’ logic, nor the lan- 
guage either.” 

‘* Ah, I do,” responded my companion, careless- 
ly. And he resumed his paper. 

We had passed Rugby, and were flying through 
the dark dominions of King Coal, before either of 
us again broke silence. 

“Come,” cried my bareheaded acquaintance, 
suddenly, ‘* there is no occasion for us two to quar- 
rel; only nothing puts me so out of temper as to 
see a man proud of his ignorance. Now you area 
keen, long-headed fellow enough, I can see, but you 
don’t know any thing.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” I replied, still annoyed by the 
man’s manner, and at the unaccustomed position 
of second fiddle in which I found myself; “ but I 
have really no ambition to learn thieves’ logic.” 

“‘ What a type of the respectable classes of this 
coantry you do afford,” mused the other, coolly, 
‘tin this your excessive obstinacy and conceit ! 
You have no ambition to learn, and yet I dare say 
that you yourself are concerned, either directly or 
indirectly, in endeavoring to diminish crime, and 
to put down the profession of roguery. You help 
to clect a Member of Parliament, who votes upon 
social subjects ; you subscribe to benevolent asso- 
ciations for the moral rescue of criminals; you 
consider the convict question to be an exceedingly 
important one; and yet you—” Here this irrev- 
erent individual absolutely burst out laughing. 4 
“ What would you think of a doctor, new, who had 
prescribed for a patient into the particular feature 
of whose case he had really no ambition to in- 
quire ¢ 
* ‘Tam not a doctor !" T roared, out of all patience ; 

and I wish all the thieves in England were to be 
hung to-morrow.” 

The country would be very sadly depopulated,” 
replied the other, impassively ; ‘you and I would 





certainly never meet again,” 


“ This is downright insult !” I exclaimed, with 
indignation. ‘I shall take care to change car- 
riages and company at the very next station.” 

“‘ Nay, Sir, I meant no offense,” responded my 
companion, gravely ; “I referred only to myself 
as being doomed to be cut off in the flower of my 
days, if your wishes should be carried into effect. 
I have been a pickpocket from my very cradle ; 
and,” added he, after a pause, ‘‘ I am thankful to 
say that I have not been altogether unsuccessful 
in my vocation.” 

I was startled for an instant by the man’s seri- 
ousness, and instinctively—although he was at the 
other end of the compartment—looked for his wick- 
ed hands. They were lying in his lap before him, 
neatly gloved, one of them still holding the paper. 

“Ah,” he said, smiling, and at once compre- 
hending my glance, “these are nothing. They 
are merely my whited walls, my outside respecta- 
bilities, my ostentatious charities, my prayers be- 
fore my business proceedings. We have our little 
hypocrisies, like the commercial world. See here,” 
he rose up to his full height, and the two lemon- 
colored aristocratic hands fell on the floor with a 
thud. ‘Here are my natural digits,” he contin- 
ued, producing another set of digits ungloved, and 
not particularly clean; ‘‘nobody can suspect a 
man of picking pockets who always keeps his 
hands before him, and reads the City Article in the 
Times.” 

**You were reading the advertisement sheet,” 
I said, intensely interested, but still inclined for 
contradiction. 

** Yes, Sir,” he retorted, ‘because I saw that 
pretense of that kind to a person of your intelli- 
gence would be futile. I always change my tac- 
tics with my company.” 

I began to feel very tenderly for this poor fellow, 
whom, doubtless, circumstances had driven to his 
present dreadful calling, but whose mental eudow- 
ments had evidently fitted for far better things. 

‘But why,” I urged, ‘‘not have picked my 
pocket, my good young man ?” 

* Because, Sir,” he answered, ‘‘ I am now bent 
on pleasure, and not on business, unless something 
very enticing should come in my way; open and 
unreserved conversation, too, such as I felt I could 
indulge in with you, is to one in my situation” 
(the poor fellow sighed) ‘‘too rare a happiness to 
be easily foregone ; besides,” he added, reassuming 
his natural tone, ‘: you don’t carry your bank-notes 
in your pocket at all.” 

I felt myself glowing all over as red as beetroot 
or boiled lobster, but I managed to articulate as 
calmly as I could, *‘ Bank-notes! ah, that’s a good 
joke. I very seldom have any thing of that kind 
to carry, I’m sorry to say.” 

‘* Yes, but when you have?” interrogated the 
other, slyly. 

** Well. Sir, when I have, what then?” I retort- 
ed, with .ssumed carelessness. 

‘“Why, what a very strange place,” remarked 
he, very slowly and impressively, ‘‘ your neckcloth 
seems to be for keeping them safe!” 

‘* How the devil did you come to know that ?” 
I cried, in astonishment. 

‘*\vhat does it signify? What can be the val- 
ue of thieves’ logic ?” he answered, derisively. ‘I 
am sure you can have no ambition to be inform- 
ed.” 

“ Pray tell,” I entreated, ‘‘ pray tell; I humbly 
apologize ;” I had very nearly robbed myself of 
a most interesting conversation through my own 
ill-humor. ‘It is very true that I have a number 
of Scotch notes in the place you mention, which 
my purse would not hold; but what on earth made 
you discover it?” 

“Tt was very simple reasoning,’ he replied, 
“and scarcely needs explanation: stiffeners are 
seldom worn now, and yet your neckerchief had 
something in it; you were anxious about that 
something, and put your fingers to it involuntarily 
a dozen times; it was not through solicitude for 
your neat appearance, for you never touched the 
bow of it; nor did the thing misfit you, or tickle 
your neck, because instead of scratching, you sim- 
ply tapped it, as a man taps his fob to be assured 
—there, you're doing it now—of the safety of his 
watch.” 

‘* What a fool [ am!” I exclaimed, testily. 

“Nay,” said he, ‘‘it would be more civil to 
compliment me upon my powers of observation.” 

‘*f do compliment you,” I replied, with can- 
dor. ‘I think you an exceedingly clever fel- 

low.” 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘it is not for me to speak 
about that; I know a thing or two, doubtless, that 
may be out cf your respectable beat, and I dare 
say I could put you up to the time of day in sever- 
al matters.” 

‘Put me up to it!” I cried, with enthusiasm, 
and parting with my last ray of superciliousness ; 
‘*T am as ignorant as a peacock, I feel; do, I en- 
treat you, put me up to it.” 

Whereupon, I am bound to say that my com- 
panion communicated to me such an array of in- 
teresting facts regarding his calling as would have 
shamed a parliamentary blue book, and beguiled 
the way for hours with conversation, or rather 
monologue, of the most exciting kind. Lord Byron 
states that one of the pleasantest persons he ever 
met in his life was a pickpocket, and I hasten to 
indorse his lordship’s opinion with my own. I felt 
all that satisfaction in listening to my nefarious 
acquaintance which belongs to an intercourse with 
an enemy during a temporary truce; the delight 
which a school-boy feels in playing at cricket with 
his pedagogue; or the pleasure which is experi- 
enced when a bishop happens to join, for once, in 
the chorus of one’s own comic song. So affable, 
so almost friendly, an air pervaded his remarks 
that the most perfect sense of security was engen- 
dered within me. I could scarcely imagine that 
my agreeable companion could have ever been in 
reality concerned in a fraudulent transaction, and 
far less in any deed of violence. 

We had just left Preston, and he was concluding 
a highly interesting account of how bad money was 
circulated in the provinces, when a sudden thancht 
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struck me, to which nevertheless I scarcely liked 
to give utterance. I felt exceedingly desirous to 
know exactly how garroting was effected, yet how 
was I to put such a question to so inoffensive and 
gentlemanlike a scoundrel? At last I. mustered 
resolution enough. Did he happen to have heard 
from any aequaintance who, through misfortune 
or otherwise, had failed in the intellectual branches 
of his profession, how the garrote was effected. I 
trembled for his answer, and half repented of hay- 
ing said any thing so rude as soon as the question 
had left my lips. He, however, did but blush 
slightly and becomingly, smiled with the confi- 
dence of a master in some art who is ignorantly in- 
terrogated as to his knowledge of its first princi- 
ples, pulled up his false collar with his real hands, 
and thus delivered himself: 

““Why, singularly enough, Sir, the garrote is 
my particular line.” 

My satisfaction at this avowal was, as may be 
imagined, complete. It was like the question about 
Hugoumont mooted among the omnibus passen- 
gers, being referred to the strange gentleman in 
the corner with the Roman nose, who turned out 
to be the Duke of Wellington. 

How eloquent did my fraudulent friend become 
about this his favorite topic! What spirit he threw 
into his descriptions! What hair-breadth escapes 
from the police and other intrusive persons inter- 
rupting him in the pursuit of his vocation he had 
at various times experienced! Left alone with 
his man he had rarely indeed been unsuccessful. 
Once, however, with*a gymnastic gentleman—a 
harlequin, in plain clothes, returning home from 
the theatre—who had thrown a summersault clean 
over his head; and once with a stout party from a 
city dinner, who had no neck—positively none— 
to afford the operator a chance, and who bit my 
poor friend’s arm in such a manner that it was use- 
less for weeks afterward, 

‘“‘ And you did these feats of yourself and with- 
out any assistance?” I inquired, with some incre- 
dulity. 

‘* Quite alone, Sir,” replied he ; ‘‘ but in all cases 
the garrotees were several inches shorter than my- 
self; with a man of your size, for instance,”’ and 
he laughed good-humoredly, ‘‘ it would be almost 
an impossibility.” 

I laughed very heartily at this notion, too. 
Would he be so good as to show me, just to give 
me an example how the thing was done? 

“T throw my arm from the back of your neck, 
like this,” said he, suiting the action to the word, 
but with the very greatest delicacy of touch. ‘ You 
are sure I am not inconveniencing you?” 

‘*Not at all,” said I. ‘‘Go on.” 

‘*T then close the forearm tightly. Stoop a lit- 
tle lower, please; thank you, and compress the 
windpipe with. ...” 


Where was I? Why was I lying on the floor 
of the carriage instead of sitting on the corner seat ? 
Why was my neckcloth unfastened, and where 
were the bank-notes which it had contained ? 
These questions, in company with many others, 
presented themselves to my mind as the train glid- 
ed into Carlisle station. Above all, where was 
my agreeable companion? I knew by the unerr- 
ing Bradshaw that the train stopped nowhere be- 
tween Preston and— Yes, but it did, though, just 
for one minute, at the junction of the Windermere 
line, to drop passengers, although not to take them 
up. 

“Guard! guard!” 

** Yes, Sir; Carlisle, Sir. 
allowed for refreshments.” 

“Don’t talk to me of refreshments,” I cried, 
hoarsely. ‘ Did a man from this carriage get out 
at Oxenholme ?” 

“Yes, Sir; very gentlemanly young man with 
fishing-rod and a landing-net. A lake tourist. 
Asked whether there was a trout stream in that 
neighborhood.” 

I have not quite settled yet, in my own mind, 
whether the thing was planned from the very first, 
and the lost hat itself—which was not claimed—a 
portion of the diabolical plot; or whether the in- 
tentions of my companion had been really honor- 
able until I was fool enough to put a temptation in 
his way which he could not resist. It was like 
placing the Bloomer suit of armor in the chamber 
of Joan of Arc, and expecting that she would keep 
to crinoline and the small bonnet in preference to 
that martial costume to which she has been so 
long accustomed, and in which she looked so be- 
coming. Previous to the outrage the man’s con- 
duct had been certainly quite irreproachable. He 
reasoned too, perhaps, that since he had so fully 
‘put me up to the time of day,” I should have no 
further occasion for my gold repeater. At all 
events, my traveling acquaintance had taken that 
away with him. 


A quarter of an hour 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


In the neighborhood of Fayetteville, Tennessee, there 
lives a very eccentric old wiseacre of a man, known far 
and near by the familiar name of “ Uncle Daniel."' He 
is now seventy-five years of ; and, by dint of indus- 
trious licks and his careful shrewdness at a in, has 
succeeded in acquiring a handsome property. His edu- 
cation was very limited, and he is not expert in figures— 
particularly multiplication and per centum. Once upon 
a time, when he had sold thirty-five head of hogs at five 
dollars each, he had two of his neighbors to make the 
calculstion, and both declared the same result—that one 
hundied and seventy-five dollars was the sum due for 
the hogs. Not, however, being able to see entirely through 
the operation by which they arrived at this result, he pro- 
cured a large number of corn grains, and, seating himself 
flat on the floor, proceeded to make thirty-five piles of 
grains, with five grains in each pile, anc then, raking 
them all together in one large heap, he counted out, one 
by one, and found, to his great satisfaction, that the 
pate amount was, in fact, one hundred and seventy- 

ve. 

But, with all his care and cunning, he was floored most 

pletely, by a neighbor of his, during last summer. In 
1856, immediately in his section of country, there were 
but few of the new Portable Railway Threshers, and the 
owners thereof required one-seventh for threshing. Un- 
cle Daniel thought the toll too much, and tramped his 
crop out with his horses, after our “good old way.” 
Last year (1857) threshers were quite numerous, and 





competition, as it always does, had the effect of lowering | 








the rate of toll, and one-eighth was to be charged. Un. 
cle Daniel made early application to one of his neighbors 
to thresh his wheat; and, while they were talking the 
matter over, his neighbor of the thresher informed him 
that they were charging one-eighth that year, instead of 
one-seventh as they had done the year before. At this 
‘piece of intclligence Uncle Daniel swelled up, and de- 
clared he would submit to no such extortion! What! 
charge one-seventh last year, when there was but one 
thresher in the whole country, and now, when there were 
a dozen, charge one eighth! he would not give it! 
Catching the drift of the old man’s error, the thresher 
man lowered his voice into a confidential tone, and told 
the old gentleman that they were near neighbors and 

friends, and had been so for a long series of years, 
and that, if he would promise to keep the thing a secret, 
he would, for old acquaintance’ sake, thresh his crop for 
one-sixth. Uncle Daniel was highly pleased ; and, after 
gocapting the offer and expressing his sense of obligation 
for the kindness, set off for home, chuckling in his sleeve 
at his gcod luck. But it was too good a thing to keep. 
The shrewd old man leaked it out to one of his tenants, 
who, being something of a scholar, explained the error 
into which Uncle Daniel had fallen, and made him see 
the loss he would sustain in giving one-sixth instead of 
one-eighth. 





As the lady of Strect Commissioner Hayes, of Newark, 
recently engaged the services of a verdant specimen of 
the Emerald Isle, and, upon Ironing day, she was told 
to get the (clothes) horse and bring it into the kitchen ; 
when Biddy took a fiery steed from the stable, and, after 
sundry ineffectual attempts, she burst into the presence , 
of her mistress, exclaiming that she could not get the 
baste in! - 


To a lady who had lost her husband, Talleyrand once 
addressed a letter of condolence in two words, ** Oh, ma- 
dame!" In less than a year the lady had married again, 
a then his letter of congratulation was, * Ah, ma- 

ame |" 


In an advertisement offering the Woodchester Park 
estate, Worcestershire, for sale, the auctioneer an- 
nounces, in a line of capital letters, as one of tempting 
ind ts purch . “ Political influence over 
twelve hundred honest yeomen !" 














‘* Would you not love to gaze on Niagara forever ?” 
said a romantic young girl to her less romantic com- 

nion, 

**Oh no; I should not like to have a cataract always 
in my eye.” 





**You don’t seem to know how to take me,” said a 
vulgar fellow to a gentleman he had insulted. 

* Yes, I do,"’ said the gentleman, taking him by the 
nose, 





A Yankee, describing an opponent, says, ‘‘ I tell you 
what, Sir; that man don’t amount to a sum in arithme- 
tic; add him up, and there's nothing to carry.” 





A Carpenter's Briu.—The following bill was lately 
presented to a farmer in Sussex: ‘‘ To hanging two barn- 
doors and myself seven hours, four shillings and six- 





pence.” 
Why is an a very strange animal ?—Because 
he's got a beard without a chin, and is taken out of bed 


to be tucked in, 


SMITH. ** Well, Jones, this is a glass of good wine, 
isn’t it?” 

Jones. “The glass is good enough, but the wine is 
abominable.” 

Sairn. ‘Oh, don't say that. Perhaps you think it 
would be better for a little more body, eh?” 

Jones. “I don't know whether it would be better for 
more body, but it would certainly be better for less spirit.” 


In Cork, a short time ago, the crier endeavored to dis- 
perse the crowd by exclaiming: ‘All ye 
that isn't lawyers quit the court!" 


Here is a piquant extract: ‘* He kissed her, and prom- 
ised. Such beautiful lips! Man's usual fate—he was 
lost upon the coral reef:."" 


A boy being asked to explain the word gregarioua, said 
it meant lots of things together—like tin peddlers and 
misfortunes in general. 


The Lynn News quotes from one of our best poets, 
that * melon cholic days are come the saddest of the 
year 




















“ What makes you spend your time so f: 
—‘* Because it’s the only thing I have to 


“Cesar, wets honed ob dat darkey who stole de 
taller?” ‘He has been en up on an affadavy, 
carried up to de sperm court to hab it tried.” “On an 
afiadavy, Cesar?’ ‘Yes, I seed the handle obit?" 


A little girl was told to spell ferment, and give the 
meaning, with a sentence in which it was The 
following was literally her answer: * F-e-rem-e-n-t, a 
=, signifying to work; I love to ferment in the gar- 

Go.psmitTu.—Mr, John Croft, of York, paid a visit to 
Dr. Goldsmith, who then resided in Gray's Inn, in the 
expectation of gratifying his literary curiosity with a 
sight of the Doctor’s splendid library, which, upon in- 
quiry, was found to consist of two old volumes—one of 
“ Buffon's Natural History,” and the other of the “French 
Encyclopedia,” both probably lent to him by his book- 
seller. This anecdote is recorded in a letter from Ritson 
to his nephew. 


y Jack r 














CatcutIne THe Ipza.—A minister repeating the first 
line or so of a chapter in the Bible, the clerk, by some 
mistake or other, read itafterhim, The clergyman read 
as follows; ** Moses wasan austere man, and made atone- 
ment for the sins of the people.” The clerk, who could 
not exactly ¢atch the sentence, reported thus: ‘* Moses 
was an oyster man, and made ointment for the shins of 
his people.” Again: ‘* And the Lord smote Job with 
sore boils.” ‘And the Lord shot Job with four balls.” 


Reasons why a ship is called she: 
Because man knows not the expense till he gets them. 
Because they are useless without employment. 
Because pre na best when well rigged. 
Because their value depends on their age. 
Because they are upright when in stays. 
Because they bring news from abroad. 
Because they wear caps and bonnets. 
Because they are often abandoned. 
Because they are often painted. 


A Riprne Hasrr.—A gentleman, who very frequently 
went to take an airing on horseback, was observed always 
to come home drunk, although he was never known to 
be intoxicated with liquor at any other time; whereupon 
a friend of his archly observed, “that although he had a 
habit of getting drunk it was only his riding habit.” 


“T would have you know, my friend, that I speak from 
a knowledge of the truth.” 

“*Oh yes, fully a thousand miles from the slightest 
knowledge of it." 


The following question was up for discussion before 
the Trothollow Debating Association: “When a man 
can't contain himself, is he too large or too small?" It 
was decided in the affirmative, 




















‘* W— is an artist of great ability,” saidone. ‘Ido 
not know,” said another; “Iam certain he is an artist 
of great irrit-ability.” 


“Mind your eye!” as the thread said to the needle. 
‘*T will,” said the needle! ‘‘as eye suppose you wish to 
introduce yourself." 


“T'm transported to see you,” as the thicf said to the 
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‘Please, marm, and what shall I do with the bits of 
candles” 

*“ Take them down stairs and burn them in the kitchen, 
Bridget." 

Oi she started. At night, Bridget called the lady, 
and asked for a candle for the kitchen. } 

**A candle! why, what have you done with those 

ieces you had this morning?" 

4 ed Faith, marm, I put them in the fire and burned them 
in the kitchen, as ye tould me this morning! 





In the street of Leicester one day Dean Swift was 
accosted by a drunken weaver, who staggering against 
his reverence, said: 

**T have been spinning it out.” 

“Yes,” said the Dean, **I see you have, and now you 
are reeling it home.” 





““T’ve risen from the bar to the bench.” ‘That's what 
a lawyer said on quitting the profession and taking up 
shoemaking. 

A negro driver of a coach in Texas, stopping to get 
some water for the young ladies in the carriage, being 
asked what he stopped for, replied, “ I am watering my 
flowers." A more delicate compliment could not have 
been paid. 

“Remember the poor!" Oh yes, we all remember 
them, and—* don't do any thing else.” 











The following notice from a young man was lately 
addressed to a Judge of Probate: **Sim: My father de- 
parted this life not long hence, leeving a wife and five 
scorpions. He died detested, and his estate is likely to 
prove insolvent. I was left executioner, and being told 
that you were Judge of Reprobates, apply to you for let- 
ters of condemnation."" 








A clergyman was endeavoring to instruct one of his 
Sunday-school scholars, a plow-boy, on the nature of 
a miracle. ** Now, my boy," said he, ** suppose you see 
the sun rising in the middle of the night, what should 
you call that?’"" **The mune, plase, Sur." ** No, but,” 
said the clergyman, *“‘suppose you knew it was not the 
moon but the sun, and that you saw it actually rise in the 
middle of the night—what should you think" “ Plase, 


we 


Sur, I should think it was time to get up! 





The bills brought to light by the trick of giving emet- 
ies to rascals who swallow counterfeit bills, are always 
found to be spew-rious. 





“Grandpa,” said a precocious three-year-old, ‘* what's 
that man doing on that ladder up against that post?” 
‘He's trimming the lamp, Bobby.” ‘* No he ain't; he's 
cutting up shines."’ 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


New York, Monday, Sept. 20, 1858. 

Tuk Wholesale Produce Markets have been more act- 
ive for the leading kinds of Breadstuffs during the past 
week, and prices closed very firmly....Cotton was less 
inquired for, and it tended downward. The total receipts 
at the shipping ports of the United States during the 
year ending September 1, were $3,113,962 bales, against 
$2,939,519 bales the year ending September 1, 1857. The 
total export of Cotton from the United Stotes to foreign 
ports, during the year ending September 1, were 2,590,455 
bales against 2,252,657 bales during the year ending Sept. 
1, 1857. Of the crop as rendered by the receipts at the 
ports, 452,185 bales went into Domestic Consumption, in 
addition to which 143,377 bales were taken for home use 
in Virginia, and south and west of Virginia, making 
595,562 bales; the smallest annual Domestic Consump- 
tion, owing to the intervention of the crisis, in ten years 
....Provisions were unsettled during the week, and 
closed rather quietly. ...Groceries have been in more de- 
mand, and Sugars have advanced slightly... .Hay, Naval 
Stores, and Tobacco have been in fair request. ...Wool 
has been moderately dealt in at full rates. The trade in 
Dry Goods has been animated, and really desirable fab- 
ries have ded ve tisfactory prices. ‘The Dry 
Goods import during the week amounted to $959,325 
against $1,367,939 the corresponding week of last year 
.... The value of the imports since January 1 reached 
$44,722,357 against $79,654,395 the same week last year 
....The movements in other commodities were moder- 
ate, and unproductive of any remarkable alterations. ... 
We append a revised list of the closing quotations for the 
leading articles: 
Unsound State Flour, per bbl...... ooe $8 
Superfine to extra State, per barrel... 495 





59 @ $440 
@ 











5 60 
Superfine to fancy Western, per barrel 495 @ 550 
Extra Western, per barrel............ 525 @ 850 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 580 @ 750 
Extra Canadian, per barrel..........- 550 @ 650 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel... 540 @ 850 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl.. 330 @ 425 
Corn Meal, per barrel.......-.++ soeee 420 @ 450 
White Wheat, per bushel... > 145 
Red Wheat, per bushel 125 
Mixed Western Corn, per bushel ..... 70 @ 75 
Rye, per bushel ..........+ eecesoccce 76 @ 78 
Barley, per bushel..........sese.+++ ° 74 @ 81 
Western Oats, per bushel ..........-- 48} @ 52 
State Oats, per bushel......... coccece 4 @ 
Jersey and Penn. Oats, per bushel.... 2 @ 45 
Southern Oats, per bushel............ 36 @ 41 
Cotton, middlings, per pound. nes 133 @ 13¢ 
Mess Pork, per barrel....... OES, » Bg mF | 
Prime Pork, per barrel............+.+ 1500 @ 1525 


Country Mess Beef, per barrel........ 1150 @ 1200 
Cut Meats, —! gesmusatebeiaia ° 















Lard, per poun meeonnee 11; @ 114 
State Butter, per pound........... oe 14 @ 23 
Western Butter, per pound......... -_ 12 @ 1T 
Cheese, per pound........cececeeees ° 44 @ Tt 
Rice, per 100 pounds. . - 27% @ 375 
Rio Coffee, per pound... ° $t @ 11} 
Cuba Sugar, per pound ..... oe 61 @ 8 
Cuba Molasses, per gallon....... eoees 26 @ 85 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound ....... 7@ 9 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... 5” @ 52 
Hyson Teas, per pound ............++ 27 @ 60 
Oolong Teas, per pound............«. 30 @ 55 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon ........ — @ 24 
Hops, new, per pound............ we Be 
Hops, per pound, 1857...... stew 7@ 10 
Hay, per 100 pounds, . 45 @ 70 
Tallow, per pound... ° 10} _ 
Crude Turpentine, per 280 pounds ... 375 @ 381} 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon ....... 48 @ 49 
Tar, per barrel............ Sameeseons 175 @ 212} 
Common Rosin, per 310 pounds ...... 170 @ 1% 
Linseed Oil, per PN £6 cceecncease 7 @ 76 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound ....... 7 @ 14 
Seed Leaf Tobacco ........ceessecees 6 @ 25 
American Fleece Wool, per pound.... °7 @ 46 
“y Pulled Weel 00. cccscescscce 3 @ 68 


Freights were firmer, but not active. For Liverpool— 
Cotton, 5-32d. per pound; Flour, 1s, 3d. @ 1s. 6d, per 
barrel ; Grain, 4d. @ 5d. per bushel; and Heavy Goods, 
-™ $4. @ = 6d. a cael For other ports proportion- 

: S. e@ number ; i s 
was 89 dda of vessels in port on Saturday 

The Live Stock Markets were freely supplied last 
Ww ednesday with Beeves, for which rend one fair in- 
quiry at about ormer prices....Milch Cows have been 
more sought after at strengthening rates. ...Veal Calves 
have been in good request, and have advanced slightly 
.---Sheep and Lambs have been more freely dealt in at 
firmer quotations, as were also Swine....The reported 
reeeipts of Live Stock during each of the last two weeks 
compares as follows: 

Week ending Week ending 
Sept. 8. Sept. 15, 


coseccceccocceess 5,501 103 
240 191 
530 70 





Sheep and Lambs .......... 12,852 
Swine CCPC eee eee eee tees 138,108 





Of the Forty-fourth Strect Market supply of Beeves 
last Wednesday there were received from 


er STOO | Bet, we cde ccicee 224 
| SR 935 | Indiana........ 205 
New York...... 339 | Kentucky ...... 65 


The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 

Poor to premium Beeves, per pound..$ 5 @$ 8} 
Common to ex. Milch Cows, per head. 2500 @ 6000 
7 


Veal Calves, per pound .............+ 445 @ 

Sheep and Lambs, per head.......... 200 @ 500 
“ * -pefpound......... 3e@ 6 

Live Swine, per pound..............+ 4,@ 5h 

Dressed ** ba Secccccecccece 5i@ 6} 

Roasting Pigs, each...........s0+e0+ ° @ 200 


The Country Produce Markets have been only mod- 
erately active; supplies, good ; prices, low. 


Who.zsaLr Prices OpTatnep ny Propucens at Wasn- 
INGTON MARKEY. 





Apples, new, per barrel............++ $100 @$459 
Pears, ‘“* 0 “ese Secccecce 150 @ 1500 
Peaches, per basket. ........+.-+00+++ 12% @ 250 
Plums, per bushel.........0esseee0 25) @ TSO 
Grapes, per pound ........eeee+eeeee 3 @ 10 
Lima Beans, per basket . ° 5) @ 56 
Potatoes, new, per barrel.......+...+- 125 @ 225 
Potatoes, sweet, per barrel..........- 175 @ 82% 
Onions, new, per barrel............++ 125 @ 150 
Turnips, per barrel..........00...00+ 7% @ 100 
Carrots, per 100 bunches ............ - 150 @ 200 
Cabbage, new, per 100...........000+ 200 @ 500 
Squashes, per barrel........ sites os 7 @ 100 
Pumpking, per 100 .........ccccseecs 500 @ 800 * 
Green Corn, per 100 ears...........-. 37 @ 62 






Watermelons, per 100,... 
Nutmeg Melons, per barrel. eee 
Tomatoes, per bushel ............+++ 25 @ _ 
Cucumbers, per 100 
Egg Plants, per 100 
Eggs, N. Y. and N. J.,perdozen.... 15 @ 16 








Eggs, Western, per dozen ........... 123@ 3 
CHUM TNE HERE. so ccsccesbcccceses 337 @ «BT 
POW, BOF POUR, 0500. cocccvecseesds 2@ 15 
ee ot 62 @ 8ST 
Ducks, per pair 7 62 @ 100 
Geese, each...... 50 @ 1% 
Turkeys, per poun eee bb @ 18 
Pigeons, per dozen ...........2+0+0+ - 100 @ 1% 
Woodcock, per dozen. ..........+..++ 875 @ 425 
Snipe, Dowicher, per dozen ......... 62i;@ 100 
Plover, pet Gozem .........csccecceee 158 @ 200 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Franky Square, Monday, Sept. 20, 1858. 


Tur foreign trade of the port for the past week com- 
pares as follows with that of the corresponding week last 
ear: 

. Imports. Exports. 
Week ending Sept. 18, 185S $3,006,915.... $871,208 
Corresponding week, 1857 3,823,208.... 899,195 

Deas . vc cdeccsescces $816,293.... $27,987 

The export of specie waz $1,361,140. Besides this, 
$200,000 were paid into the Sub-Treasury on account of 
the new loan, and rather more than usual on account of 
duties, so that it is not likely that the banks hold to-day 
over twenty-eight millions of specie. Should exchange 
on Europe be maintained at its present figure, we must 
anticipate a reduction in our reserve. Exchange closed 
for the Saturday's steamer at 109% @ 110 on London, and 
at 5.13 @5.11¢ on Paris. There is no change in money 
to report. In q of an i d d d for 
discounts from the merchants, some of the banks en- 
deavored to put up the rate last week, but failed. On 

Saturday money was offered at four per cent, on call. 
Stocks fell on Wednesday and Thursday. On Friday 

and Saturday there was a partial recovery, but they are 

still lower than they were, and the market is very dull; 
there are no outside buyers, The course of the stock 
market during the week has been as follows: 


















t. 11 t. 18. 
Missouri 6's........... seccescccecs ” j _ 
La Crosse Land Grants ............ 24¢ 24 
Delaware and Hudson ,..........+. 99 08} 
Packie Malh .. .cccccccccccecccccese 91+ 97 
Da. citesc enn waedeseenendnene 113} 113¢ 
New York su 78 
BED oc ccncteccccscs 18} lit 
DONE. na ncceesenessscescécescoun 2S} 27s 
I sil ci ehd acitnniebncne sian 49 47 
Michigan Southern ..........++.... 242 23+ 
Michigan Central 58 55 
Galena 834 
Rock Island 72 6st 
Toledo B34 
Illinois Central. . 7 76 
La Crosse 2) 
Milwaukie and Mississippi 16} 164 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 





T= THOUSAND NEW SHAWLS. 
WILL BE OPENED THIS WEEK, 
Forming part of the stock of the 
Bankrupt Estate or 
ARMAND & LAMONTAINE, 
f Paris, 
Including the 
NEW MANTLE SHAWLS. 
And MANY OTHER PARISIAN NOVELTIES. 
ALL TO BE SOLD WITHOUT REGARD TO COST, 
TO CLOSE THE ESTATE OF THIS BANK- 
RUPT FIRM. 


W. D. ESTERRE, 
361 BROADWAY. 


Nee THOUSAND NEW CLOAKS 
Comprising - bankrupt 
Stock 0; 


LOUIS VICTOR ARMAND, 
and JEAN JAQUES LAMONTAINE, 
Will be on sale this week, 
at the 
SPacIoUs AND ELEGANT Store 
No. 361 BROADWAY, 
Between Thompson's and Taylor's Saloons, 
THE RICHEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 
At Merety Nomina. Prices, 
To close the affairs of this bankrupt firm. 
W. D. ESTERRE. 


R. HOOKER’S CHILD’S BOOK OF NA- 
TURE, 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE. For the Use 
of Families and Schools; intended to aid Mothers and 
Teachers in Training Children in the Observation of 
Nature. In Three Parts. Parr I. Plants. — Parr Il. 
Animals.—Part IIL. Air, Water, Heat, Light, &c. By 
Wortuineton Hooxer, M.D., Author of “ Physician 
and Patient,” ** Human Physiology,” &c. Illustrated 
by Engravings. With Questions for the Use of Teachers, 
The Three Parts complete in one vol. Small 4to, Muslin, 
$1 25; Separately, Muslin, 50 cents each. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 

*,* Sent by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the 
United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of Price. 
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Sopa Asn, § Soar Towner, | 
Newcastie Sat Sopa, [ ( Prerarep Porasnu. | 

BIGARBONATE SODA. 

also, 
PERFECTLY PURE 
CREAM TARTAR, 
Prepared under our own supervision. 
Sold in papers of 1 oz. to 10 Ibs., in boxes of 10 to 100 

Ibs., or in original packages of our own importation, of 
the best brands. 


(Extra Rerixep Fam- 
* DouBLE REFINED 4 ILY,"’ AND 
Pure,” (“Putvertzep Sopa.” 
SALAERATUS, 
Made at our “ CurmMr1oat Works,” Jersey City, the only 
one of the kind in the Union! 

Our Salwratus, of their various grades, 
Warranted TEN rrn cENT, betier, fur the price, than can 
be obtained elsewhere, 

Also, 

Over Ilicniy Imrrovep Anp CELEBRATED 
EXCELSIOR YEAST POWDER, 
PROVED RELIABLE—Gives the Best Satisfaction ! 


** EXCRLSIOR igvisen' 





Our Articles are First Class, and are put up expressly 
for the Wholesale Jobbing Trade, 


Buy of us—we are the first hands! 

We have the various qualitics of impure Sur. Carn. 
Fopa and Cream Tartar, which we sell, when required, 
as the packers and mixers say they do, 

* Less than first cost I" 

Call on us. 
THOMAS ANDREWS & CO, 
Manufacturers and Importers, 

156 & 133 Cedar, near West Street, New York. 











lta MUNDE'’S WATER-CURE AT FLOR- 
ENCE, MASS. (Three wiles from the Northamp- 
tou Depot). Price for Patients $12 per week. 





INGER’S NEW FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINES.— No other sewing machine for family 
use ever equaled this, either as respects the beauty of the 
machine or the perfection and variety of its work. Call 
and examine it. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York, 


7RENCH PROTESTANT INSTITUTE for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Nos. 48 and 5) East 24th 
Street, near Madison Park, Boarding and Day School, 
will re-open on Sept. 15th next. Classics, Mathematics, 
English, Spanish, German languages, besides the French, 
which is the language of the School, A Junior Depart- 
ment has been added. For details, references, &c., cir- 

culars to be had. 

Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 








DEDICATED TO 
CYRUS W. FIELD, ESQ., 


HE ATLANTIC CABLE BOUQUET, 
Distilled from ocean spray and fragrant flowers, 
prepared especially in honor of the national ovation held 
in New York, Sept. 1. E. DUPUY, Family Chemist, 
609 Broadway. Sold every where. 


pA MANTILLAS AND CLOAKS AT 
RETAIL. 

For the convenience of Ladies leaving the City, the 
Subscriber has opened, in advance of the regular season, 
a very handsome assortment of his well-known Manu- 
facture in 

VELVET CLOAKS, 

VELVET MANTILLAS, 
VELVET CLOAKS, PLAID VELVET TRIM'D. 
BEAVER CLOTH CIRCULARS. 
BEAVER CLOTH CLOAKS. 

Also New Shades in RAGLANS, both plain and fancy 
trim'd, something very desirable for PRESENT WEAR. 

The whole of the above goods are not surpassed for 
style, quality, or cheapness by any house in the city. 

BROADWAY MANTILLA STORE, 
479 BROADWAY. 
GEORGE BRODIE, PROPRIETOR. 

[ge SEE THE REVOLVING FGURES IN THE 

WINDOWS. 








Inventors, look to your Interests! ! 
| jow TO GET A PATENT, or, Tue Ix- 
ventors' Instructor. New edition. Sent by 
Fizst Post, for 6 cents, or 2 three-cent stamps. By 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE, TOURISTS, 
AND 
fT 8 A.D ae. 2s 
Will find the application of 
GODFRBEY'S EXTRACT 
ov 
ELDER FLOWERS 
beth cooling and refreshing to the Face and Skin, allay- 
ing all heat and irritability, removing Eruptions, Sua- 
burn, Freckles, and Tan, and rendering the skin soft, 
clean, and healthy. Price One Dollar. 
EUGENE DUPUY, 609 Broadway, 
Family Chemist, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
OOMIS’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
SERIES. 

A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 
75 cents. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 12mo, Sheep, 62} cts, 

A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. Svo, Sheep, $1 00, 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND CONIC 8EC.- 
TIONS. Svo, Sheep, 75 cents. 

TRIGONOMETRY AND TABLES. 68yvo, Sheep, 
$150. The 7rigonometry and Tables, bound separately. 
The Trigonometry, $1 00; Tables, $1 00. 

ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND 
OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CAL- 
CULUS. 8vo, Sheep, $1 50. 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 8vo, Sheep, $1 60. 

RECENT PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY, especially 
in the United States. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for the 
use of Academies and High Schools. 12mo, Sheep, $1 00. 
(Just ready.) 





12mo, Sheep, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 

Hanrrgee & Broruers will send either of the above 
Works by Mail, postage paid (to any part of the United 





States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 


\ HEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MA- 

CHINES.—NEW and VALUABLE IMPROVE- 
MENTS. — A new Tension and a Hemmer that turns 
hems of any width without previous basting. Office, 348 
Broapway, New York. 


DIAGRAM OF THE LOCK STITCH. 


MOOSSOOO30C 
This is the only Stitch that eam mot be ravcled, and 
that presents the same appearance upon each side of the 
seam. It is made with two threads, one upon each side 
of the fabric, and interlocked in the centre of it. Send 
for circular. 
r Woe Try ~ 
A NDREW S'S LATIN-ENGLISH LEXI 
CON, founded on the larger German-Latin Lexi 
con of Dr, Wa. Freuxp. With Additions and Corree 
tions from the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati Scheller, 
Georges, &c. Royal Svo, Sheep, $5 00, : 
LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX- 
ICON, based on the German Work of Frgacts passow. 
With Corrections and Additions, and the lnvertion, in 
Alphabetical Order, of the Proper Names oceurring in 
the Principal Greek Authors, by Heyny Durisuen, M A., 
Professor of Latin Language and Literature in Colum- 
bia College. Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, $5 00, 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 
*," Harrer & Brorners will send either of the above 
Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the 
: nited States under 8000 miles), on receipt of Five Dol- 
ars, 
‘SINGER'S IMPROVED SEWING MA. 
CHINE for all manufacturing purposes.—To ascer- 
tain the immense superiority of SINGER'S machines, it 
is only necessary to inquire of any manufacturer or me- 
o-_ who uses one, Send for a copy of SINGER & 
10." Gazette, which will be supplied gratis, It civ. 
full information on the subject. “ ’ ae 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No, 458 Broadway, New York. 


GQUIER'S CENTRAL AMERICA. 


THE STATES OF CENTRAL AMERICA; their Ge. 
ography, Topography, Climate, Population, Resources, 
Productions, Commerce, Political Organizations, Abo- 
rigines, &c., &e. Comprising Chapters on Honduras, 
San Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Belize, 
the Bay Islands, the Mosquito Shore, and the Honduras 
Inter-Oceanic Railway. By E. G. Squier, formerly 
Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States to the Republics 
of Central America. With numerous Original Maps and 
Illustrations, A New and Enlarged Edition, 8vo, Mus- 
lin, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 00, 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York, 

Cay” Nanrer & Broruens will send the above Work 
by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United 
States under 3000 miles), on receipt of thé Money. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID 

A FOR IT."—Take an Agency for our Publications, 

I'he terms are such, there can be no possibility of loss. 

Every Famtvy will be glad to obtain some of them. For 
particulars address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

No. 808 Broadway, New York. 


A SPLENDID NUMBER. 


LABEERs NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR OBTOBER. 
ConrTents. 
STRAIN'S RIDE OVER THE ANDES, 
Illustrated by Five Engraviugs. 
ISLANDS AND SHORES OF GREECE. 
Illustrated by Sixteen Engravings. 
THE AMERICAN DEER: ITS HABITS AND AS- 
SOCIATIONS. By T. B. Tuorrr. 
Illustrated by Eight Engravings. 
AN UP-COUNTRY ADVENTURE. 
HOW I FELL IN LOVE. 
THE TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF JOHN HUSS, 
PEACOCK. 
MARE VICTUM. By Ricuarp Henry Stopparp. 
“NIPPED IN THE BUD.” 
ENJOYING OUR WORK. 
MARRIED TO THE MAN OF HER CHOICE. 
THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tuackynay. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Ilarry is presented to a great Per. 
sonage.— A Pair of old Acquaintances. — Four Head. 
Pieces. 

Cuaprer XLI. Rake's Progress, 

Cuaprer XLIL Fortunatus Nimium. 

Guar PM Sa Harry flies high. 

/HAPTER . Contains what mig’ 
nn might, perhaps, have 

“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

MR. ELEPHANT AT MRS. POTIPHAR'S GRAND 
—— » 

LLUSTRATIONS.— Pays respect to Hostuss, — P 
the Agreeable to the Ladies. — Meets his Lad Suorse 
Aunt.—Joins in a Quadrille.—Promenades,-— Enjoys a 
Téte-a-Téte.—Attitude a la General Scott.—Leaning At- 
titude.—An Accident.—Refiects.— Effects of an Accident 
in Ball-Room.—In Supper-Room.—Ketires.—Catches a 
Fall.—Exit.—Finale. 

FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —Promenade and Dinner Costumes. 

—Fichu.—Cap.—Under-Sleeve., 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . . 
Two Copies for One Year . ° ° - & 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 200 
And an Batra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tax Sun- 
SORIBERS. 
The Postage upon “ Haurer’s Magaztee’ must be 
aid at the Office where it ie received. The Postage ia 
‘hirty-sia Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA— 

This celebrated Extract will speedily purify the 

blood, equalize the circulation, improve the appetite, im- 

part tone oh pads. met a. 

Prepared 60 & D. SANDS, Dro 

100 Fulton Street, Nel York. n on, 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, 

A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 

THE BEST*AND CHEAPEST 

FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Five Ceyrs a Number; $2 50 a Yuan. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WELELY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $1 
One Copy for One Year . eae s. 
One Copy for I'wo Years ae e 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . . . Y 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 20 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . @ 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twervn 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. 

Terms ror Apvertisine.—/’ fly Cents a Line, 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

*.* Persons living in the City of New York wishi 
soa Harper's Weekly” left at their houses, will please pone. 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus.isuexs, 
Franklin Square, New York 
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#1 GUDGEON’S VISIT TO THE FISHING-BANKS. 
EXTRACTS FROM HIS DIARY IN RELATION TO THE SAME! 
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1, Being rather exhausted after my fearful leap 2. Retreated hurriedly, and became unfortun- 8. Apologized to forty different individuals, a — : oe > eager haar 
4 on board boat at starting, selected one of twenty | ately tangled up. Procured fishing-tackle, &c. — charge, @2 00; | © aot op fag hy — me ~ cons _“ 
¥ stools; discovered that all were tied together. couldn't find a place to fish, except through cook- | —_— e - 0 ange 
4 Was greeted with yells, ‘‘Let’em be,” “ That’s house window—very hot. | sloped. 
\ my seat,” &c., &e. Se Sale SE, ES On 
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He 5. Tried vefecshmeuis on European plan; boat , : 8. At this point Gudgeon’s memorandums stop. 
‘sy i unsteady, upset every thing; paid $5 00 and 6. Went forward, tried to find the Banks, 7. Was startled by rush of fect on deck ; observed gut we were informed by a friend that when the 
apologised. couldn’t ; nothing -but water — curious banks! | every person pulling on large hawser, asked gent | boat arrived at the dock, he was found hanging 
hs happened to step on a gent’s porgy, and damaged | at elbow what was the matter, said they had bait- | over the rail, completely used up, having been sea- 
- things generally ; apologized again, of course! | ed the anchor with barrel of pork and caught a | sick, and knocked down by a gent in a red shirt, 
: whale ; also informed me that it would be on board | who claimed two porgics and a blow-yish found in 
{ soon, if the anchor didn’t tear out. his (Gudgeon’s) coat pocket. ' 
ee, . FIVE TO SIX DOLLARS 
e 2 x For Tue Brest Serine Brep rm Existence. 
na We WIAT IS SAID OF IT. 
a“ . It is truly a luxurious article.—U. S. Journal. 
——<—S—/ Has accomplished the object desired.—Home Journal. 
“s — Must secure for itself a universal demand.—N. Yorker. 
= 4 6 Ranks foremost among modern inyentions.—National 
" => Intelligencer. 
— | ¢ x . We know them to be just the thing.—Ohio Farmer. 
a — It is easy, luxurious, cheap, We speak advisedly.— 
. ; , : N.Y. Adas. 
} = Excels every thing else in that line.—Daily News. 
i ail A = = | Every family will certainly adopt it.— Louisville Jour- 
ee nal. 
ee f : = No person can afford to dispense with it.—Sunday Atlas. 
{ - . = Being of good steel, it will last forever.—Cleveland 
; 7 SS | : Tlerald. 
f —{j* — It is within the reach ot every family. —Del. Gazette. 
% i ’ . Cool, compact, portable, durable, cheap, cleanly, and 
mi a —_ delightful.-—Knick, Magazine. 
— . ——— Commends itself to enery lover of easy repose. —N. Y. 
; _\ 5 : ; Evangelist. 
; of \ i Howe's Patent Elliptic Spring Bed (referred to above) 
‘A = — ean be procured of first-class Cabinet Dealers and Up- 
Fis ae ee holsterers throughout the country, or direct from the 
bs } s SS ee . Company. Call and examine, or address 
+ if a _cneeeeeen . GEO. F. GRAY, Sec'y, 
/ . — | 4 Elliptic Bed Spring Co., 878 Broadway, N. Y. 
ad : | |} <= HE POLYLINGUAL JOURNAL.—A 
re eligi Pe |: Magazine of FIVE LANGUAGES, offers great fa- 
i 4 F ! + cilities for learning French, Spanish, Italian, and Ger- 
i , aden meer ne man. Terms: $2 a year. A QUARTERLY SUPPLE- 
~ a MENT is published at 30 cents a year, containing full 
‘ instructions for pronouncing French, Spanish, Italian, and 
{ i} ‘ s : -- German, with much other valuable assistance to learners 
aM =. = ——_ Qe. of these languages. Address HIRAM C. SPARKS, Ed- 
: ; = KAN = itor and Publisher, No 335 Broadway, New York. 
Me i SS EBE-| SY SS NOW READY. 
: , r : 
i —Z . f 2 
wh - UE as <4 ° A NEW EDITION OF THE 
yey 2 —_ " " 
oS g ae GREAT TELEGRAPH SUPPLEMENT 
= z KY <= ° To 
] BS - ns . — i : SS , HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
) ; : SS 
i : . > Orders can now be supplied for the above, if sent in at 
Wit | a = once. 
4 AH ry: eb: —". P — Price Frve Cents. 
| 4 ~~ - eonenten AE eo SO 
* amine Tp PERE einai IFE ILLUSTRATED i -CLAss 
QUITE A COMMON SCENE, IT 1S SAID, ON THE RAILWAYS IN THE WEST. LI D is o Fmer-Cus 
ay Famity Newspaper, designed to encourage a 
' 4 spirit of Horz, Man.iness, SEL¥-RevraNnog, and Acrty- 
ADVERTISEMENTS TWATER’S PATENT $15 axp $25 SEW- EW HAND-BOOKS.—HOW TO WRITE | sry among the people ; to illustrate Life in all its phases, 
. , ING MACHINE received the First Premium over —HOW TO TALK—HOW TO BEHAVE—and a h x t 
- sand Wheeler & Wilson's, at the State Fair, held | HOW TO DO BUSINESS—bound in one large, hand. | ®2d ought to be read by every Family. 
Bd at Buffalo, October 9th, 1857. some volume, may be had, paid, by Finer Matt, for Pusiisnep Weexty, at Two Dollars a year, by Fow- 
bal IGHTY AND NINETY CENTS PER | , The Chespest and Bost SEWING MACHINE in the heMeece ty LER AND Weis, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
F “4 Yard for English Brussells Carpeting, of John : ; : : 
ue Crossley & Co.'s manufacture: Splendid Three-ply Car- Office, 403 Broapwar, Naw Your, ATENT ANGLESEY LEG and ARTI- | ‘‘ {7ROOM & FOWLER'S” 
NG ts; Floor Oil-clothis, Mats, Matting, Window Shades, | _ Send for deseriptive Circular. FICIAL HAND. These unrivaled substitutes for WALNUTOIL MILITARY SHAVING SOAP, 
uae &c., at the ten spacious Ssales-rooms of HIRAM H. C. BURTMAN & CO., lost Limbs are ‘su onl oe WM. SELPHO, 616 _. ‘Guaranteed to suit the most ‘tet 
ANDERSON, No, 99 Bowery. ° Sole Agent for the United States, Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas otel, N. Y. JOHN B, VROOM, onty maxzn, 72 Cherry St., N. Y. 
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